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{THE MINISTRY AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


England is at this moment contrasted with the Continent, 
things seem very calm here, and any difficulties we : may 
have to face are as nothing compared to the horrors that 
threaten the unhappy nations on the eve of a great war. 
Still, although there is nothing to alarm us seriously in the 
t state of English politics, there is much to inspire 
uneasiness. The relations between the Government and the 
it is supposed to lead are such as to threaten us with 
one of those periods of impotence and confusion which are 
among the chief dangers of the Parliamentary system. Day 
after day, and week after week, and Parliament does 
nothing, discusses without result, drifts rp. ay in an un- 
ascertainable direction. The Government does not govern, 
the Leader of the a does not lead it. A The hapear4 
majority is not tically a majority at all. It breaks itse 
up “4 vow hye delight and 2 of which is to annoy 
and baffle the Ministry; and with the Ministerial party 
in such a state of dissolution there can be no effectual 
legislation. The position of the Ministry becomes more 
and more undignified; the respect of the nation for the 
House'is silently sapped and undermined. The responsibility 
for a state of things so lamentable may be very widely 
distributed. The Ministry is in fault; the Liberal party is in 
fault; the Conservative party is in fault, although in a less 
The Ministry has made a series of mistakes, and 
although some of its embarrassments are due to causes which 
could not have been avoided, yet these accidental evils have 
been greatly aggravated by evils distinctly attributable to 
imprudence and miscalculation. It was an unlucky accident 
that, ata critical time like the present, the Premier should 
be in the House of Lords. A Leader of the Commons 
who attempts to carry a measure provocative of so much 
bitterness and so many controversies as a Reform Bill, 
loses greatly by not being also the leader of his party. 
The Government never consults its supporters, nor humours 
them, nor takes them into account, for the Head of 
the Government holds himself, and has held himself for 
rs, quite aloof from them. He merely contributes to 
party a name, and a reminiscence of historical triumphs; 
he does not lead his followers, or cheer them, or bind them 
together. That this should be so is very unfortunate, 
but it was probably not to be avoided. If Lord Russet. 
insisted on being Premier, he had a claim that could not be 


denied, and the Whig section of the Liberals shrank from 


placing themselves altogether under the direction of Mr. 
Giapstoxr. The present Leader of the Commons is therefore 
under @ fortuitous disadvantage; but he has made his difli- 
culties much greater by his own conduct, or by the adoption 
of a policy on which the Cabinet could not have de- 
termined unless be had sanctioned it. The original error 
of introducing half a Reform Bill has hampered the 
Government at every turn. It exposed them to an argu- 
mentative attack which it was impossible to parry; it induced 
them to let the less experienced members of the Cabinet wear 
the air of knowing a clever secret by which the House of 
Commons was to be tricked into submission, even after the 
Secret had been revealed; it forced them, finally, to bring 
forward a hurried Bill for the redistribution of seats, without 


due consideration having been given to its details, Mr. 


Giapstons has personally mismanaged affairs. He has been 
violent, minatory, and irritating. He has roused indignation and 
Antagonism where he need only have shown that he meant to 
be firm without giving offence. He threatened the House 

if it insisted on having a complete measure it should sit 
Wearily through the holiday-time of partridge-shooting and 
Pheasant-shooting ; and all that he has gained by the threat is 

80 minor a politician as Sir Joun PaxixaTon takes courage 
to tell him that the House will not be so submissive as he 
Nor has he been properly supported even by those 


on whose support he might have counted. The accessions 
to the official ranks which were made last autumn 
and winter, at the cost of so much jealousy among the older 
supporters of the Ministry, have not been so valuable as he 
might have hoped. And no one has been so dangerous to 
Mr. Guapstone as Mr. Bricut, who, of all men, is perha 

the most earnest and eager in supporting him. The House is 
weary of Mr. Bricut’s awful threats and denunciations. It 
has learnt, or is rapidly learning, first to hate, then to defy, 
and lastly to despise - Hang His auguries of evil to come 
inspired at first a certain awe, just as persons feel afraid of 
something dreadful going to happen when they are young in 
prophetical literature, and first begin counting times and half- 


times with Dr. Cumminc. But they gradually get used to it, 


and are willing to buy houses on a ninety-nine years’ lease; and 
in the same way the House, finding the country tolerabl 
quiet, grows indifferent to Mr. Bricur’s reign of terror, a, 
having surmounted its first fears, is apt to go too much in 
the other direction, and to persuade itself secretly that no 
harm will happen if another ten or twenty years go by without 
a Reform Bill being passed. 

But if the Ministry is to blame, so are its supporters. 
government cannot go on if a party treats its leaders as the 
Liberal party has treated its leaders this week. The division 
of Monday night is one of which the Liberal party ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed. No one can have thought it possible 
for a moment that clauses should really be introduced into the 
Bill that would stop bribery. On the very next evening, the 
possibility of putting down bribery by legislative enactment 
was made the subject of discussion in both Houses, and men 
of all parties and shades of opinion agreed that for this end 
penal legislation could do no good; and the only practical sug- 
gestion was to refer election petitions to a non-Parliamentary 
tribunal—a scheme which, good or bad, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to incorporate in a Reform Bill. The notion of insisting 
on bribery being considered in framing a Reform Bill was 
evidently and unmistakeably adopted solely in order to defeat 
the Bill altogether. There is scarcely the dim ghost of a 
chance that the Bill can pass this Session, but if new and ex- 
traneous subjects of discussion are to be introduced into its 
scope, it could not pass if Parliament sat every day for a 
year. In a less degree, the same remark applies to Mr. 
Cray's proposal for an educational franchise. Mr. Cray voted 
with the Government for reducing the franchise to 7/., and 
if the franchise is reduced to 7/. the basis of his educa- 
tional test is cut away. The Opposition again seized on this 
proposal as a means of stifling the Reform Bill, and they 
clamoured for a division in the hope that the Committee 
on the Reform Bill might be instructed to wander, not only 
into the hopeless inquiry how one man is to be 
vented from putting five pounds into another man’s 
pocket, but into the still more hopeless inquiry how many 
working-men could do sums that members of Parliament 
could not do. Whether bribery can be put down by any 
legislative changes is a most important subject for Liberal 
members to discuss, and so is the question whether an educa- 
tional election test is possible; but when the discussion of 
these points is seized on by the Opposition solely and 
avowedly as an engine of tormenting and disparaging the 
Government, Liberal members ought to forbear pressing their 
views if they wish their party to carry a serious and practical 
measure. Nor can anything be well more offensive to a 
Ministry than such a motion as Captain Hayrer has thought 
fit to draw up for the benefit and delight of the Opposition. 
That he, as a member for a borough affected, should object to 
the Government system of grouping, is quite right and natural. 
Even if he had sat for a borough not affected, he might most 
properly have expatiated on the defects of a scheme that is 
full of grave and glaring faults. But. there are two ways of 
doing a thing, and a member of a party who has a strong case 
for differing trom his leaders may do so in a way to conciliate 
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them, and to acknowledge their general claims on his allegi- 


ance, or in a way to vex, injure, and depreciate them. | 


Captain Hayter might have announced his intention of sug- 


gesting a different arrangement in Committee, and the Govern- | 
ment would not have been injured. It would have had time | 


to consult the opinions of its party, and a change in the system 
of grouping might have been made. But he would not do 
this, for he would then have lost the pleasure of being a 
young Liberal fighting against his party. He went out of 
his way to pass an adverse criticism on the whole Bill of 
the Government for the redistribution of seats. He asks the 
House to pronounce that the scheme generally is not suf- 
ficiently matured to form the basis of a satisfactory measure, 
This is not the mode in which a supporter of the Government 
ought to frame a motion with reference to a Government Bill. 
Even when he thinks them mistaken, he ought to preserve the 
semblance of respect for his leaders. That Captain Hayrter’s 
motion is to a certain degree true has nothing to do with 
the matter. The proposed grouping is bad, and the whole 
Bill is not well matured; but it is not for a young Liberal 
to say this in so public and offensive a manner. Nor was 
it any justification that he was echoing the sentiments of 
his father. We should like to know what an old Whig 
whip like Sir Wittiam Hayrer would have thought in ‘his 
day if a young Ministerialist had invited the Opposition to 
join with him in pronouncing a measure of the Ministry 
crude and immature, and had then justified himself by alleg- 
ing that he was only saying what he heard constantly said 
in his own home. 


The Conservatives stand in a totally different position. If 
they think it wise, they are quite right to oppose a Reform Bill 
altogether, or to smother it by artfully referring it to a Com- 
mittee that has also to prevent bribery, and to decide how 
to give votes to those wonderful boys in National Schools, who 
in school can chant the answers to the most difficult Bible 
questions, and out of school know nothing whatever, excepting 
how to whistle. The Conservatives owe no duties of forbear- 
ance to the Ministry, and if the Liberals break up into inco- 
herent fractions, the Conservatives are quite free to take all 
the advantage they can of the weakness of their opponents. 
If this is good policy for their party, it is quite fair play; 
but it is very important that the Conservatives should 
seriously consider whether it is good policy. Of all the 
courses that lie before them, are they choosing the best? They 
are now endeavouring, not to improve the Bill, nor to have it 
deferred to another Session, but to swamp the Bill in such 
a way as shall most humiliate the Government. They are 
rendering it impossible for the Ministry, if the Ministry has 
any sense of dignity and any self-respect, to remain in 
office. They ought, therefore, to be prepared to take office 
themselves. But are they prepared to take office? At 
one time some of their leaders seemed to hint at the proba- 
bility of a coalition being formed between their party and 
the Liberals who dislike a Reform Bill. But of that there 
is now little prospect, as it is well known that the chief 
of these Liberals decline altogether to serve with a Conser- 
vative Government. The Conservatives would, therefore, 
take office without a majority in the Commons, but supported 
by the hope that Liberals like Captain Hayter, who have 
aided them in their attacks on the present Government, would 
silently aid them, and would at least view them much too 
kindly to pronounce their measures insufficiently matured. 
It is for them, not for us, to make the calculation ; but whether 
they could hope to hold office honourably and profitably, 
with a minority in the Commons, and with the Reform 


question hanging over them, is exceedingly doubtful. We | 
should have thought they would have done much more wisely | 


to help the Reform Bill forward, and to use their great 
influence to improve it as far as possible. Even if the state 
of public business made it impossible that the Bill should 
actually pass this Session, it would be quite practicable to collect 
the opinions of the House on the principal topics of Reform, 
so that the Ministry might be guided in preparing a Bill for 
next Session. It would be a great pity that the Government 
system of grouping should be rejected without any indication 
being given of the chances of success which a better system 
would have. And if the Opposition liked to allow it, and 
if dissentient Liberals would behave with courtesy and 
consideration to their leaders, it might be very possible to 


have the main features of the Bill examined, and yet to defer 


the passing of the Bill till another Session. We confess that 
what we should most like to see would be a discussion of these 
main features carried on without asperity on the part of 
the Opposition, or hostility on the part of independent 
Liberals; and, when the sense of the House had thus been 
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gathered, that the Bill should for the present stand over. 

that a complete and uniform measure should be bro = 
before Parliament immediately -on the opening of the 
Session. If all parties would be moderate, this mj ht be 
easily done without any humiliation to the Government ut 
we fear that parties will not be moderate, and that the foll of 
Liberals and the imprudence of Conservatives will bri Mo. 
| a serious political crisis. 4 


THE CONFERENCE. 


ie is understood that all the Governments which were about 
to engage in war have accepted the invitation to the 
| Conference at Paris. Their acquiescence in the proposal ma; 
_ be supposed to imply that the maintenance of peace is - 
_ absolutely hopeless, but the most ingenious speculators haye 
failed to devise any plausible solution of the complicated 
problem which was about to be cut by the sword, The 
reported intentions of the different Powers are perf 
natural and credible, but they are at the same time utterly 
inconsistent with any prospect of a favourable result. The 
Conference proposed, and perhaps still proposes, to deal with 
_ the questions of Venetia, of the Elbe Duchies, and of the German 
Federation. Italy demands as indispensable the cession of g 
_ province which Austria insists on holding; and both the 
_German Powers, as well as the Federal Diet, refuse to 
_ allow any foreign interference with the domestic organization 
of the League. There seems to be somewhat more of an 
opening for negotiation in the matter of Schleswig-Holstein, 
as it is possible that Prussia may consent, on certain conditi 
_ to allow the Duchies to decide on their own future fate. If 
_ the Plenipotentiaries of Europe can remove even one cause of 
quarrel they will so far have diminished the chance of war, 
It is also probable that the Cabinets may have the command of 
sources of information which are not generally accessible; 
and if any of the champions feel disposed at the last moment 
to withdraw from the ring, it is highly desirable to provide 
_them with the means of an honourable retreat. There 
are symptoms of wavering on the part of Prussia, although 
| the impending war was first deliberately devised and 
organized by the audacity of Count Bismark. The Kina, 
however, is not absolutely the tool of the Minister; and 
he has probably been impressed by the reluctance of his 
subjects to a struggle which in some respects bears the 
character of a civil contest. On the other hand, it will be 
| difficult for a military monarchy, for the second time within 
sixteen years, to retract a challenge offered to the same formi- 
dable adversary. The people of Prussia have not forgotten 
the tame submission of Freperick WILLIAM IV. to the dicta- 
tion of NicHoLas and ScuwarTzeENBurG; and the present Kine, 
unlike his brother, shares the instincts of a soldier. It is 
not impossible that the Royal scruples may point to revolution 
rather than to war. The Minister has __ avowed his in- 
tention of appealing to the German people against their 
Governments, for his scheme of a Frankfort Parliament is 
equivalent to an invitation to all Germany to accept the 
leadership of Prussia. Notwithstanding the independent or 
hostile attitude of the minor States, Prussia would almost cer- 
tainly, if such an invitation were accepted, attain some at least 
of the objects which Count Bismark considers worth the risk 
of war. The Elbe Duchies would fall into her possession 
without a blow, and the general confusion would 
| facilitate a rearrangement of Northern Germany, while leading 
in the direction of unity. 

Austria is confident in the possession of a military strength 
which neither financial difficulties nor internal dissensions 
seem perceptibly to affect. As in the days of Mari 
Tueresa and under Archduke Cuarces, vast armies gather 
round the standard of the Empire as soon as any —_ 
enemy threatens the Austrian frontier. Two or three mon 
ago there was no apparent risk of war, nor had preparations 
visibly commenced; and now 700,000 or 800,000 dis- 
ciplined troops are ready to defend Venetia on one side, 
and to invade the Prussian dominions on the other. 
France itself, with its powerful centralization and its flourish- 
ing treasury, could not pass more easily or rapidly from 
profound peace into readiness for war. The diversity of 
races within the monarchy suggests a ready method 
counteracting any sympathies which particular provinces might 
feel for a kindred opponent. It is easy to employ Germans to 
guard the Quadrilateral, while Italians and Croats are opps 
to the Prussian army. It is even reported that the Austrian 
Government has appealed to the national feelings of the Poles, 
and that, in spite of the risk of offending Russia, an offic 
agitation has been commenced in Galicia for the restoration 
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ancient kingdom. The story is probab] 
poe ent would willingly provoke the hostility of Russia. 
eer important aid of Hungary will almost certainly have 
a secured by prudent concessions, and in the meantime there 
js no reason to doubt, as in 1848, the military loyalty of the 
Hungarian troops. The sudden display of enormous force has 
tempted im rudent Austrian journalists into hopes and prophe- 
cies which will assuredly not be fulfilled. It is absurd to expect 
that the Prussian monarchy will be destroyed by the war, and 
that all Germany will consent to accept the undivided supre- 
macy of Austria. A milder form of delusion consists in the 
belief that, after settling the German dispute, an Austrian army 
will occupy Milan, and restore the exiled dynasties in Modena, 
Tuscany, and Naples. The Austrian Government ought to 
be well contented if it convinces the world that it is unsafe to 
voke the enmity of a State which is still one of the greatest 
Powers in Europe. It is hardly imaginable that the chief of so 
t an army should consent to surrender without equivalent 
any portion of his dominions; and, if schemes of compensation 
are once discussed, the Conference will be imitating the most 
gerious errors of former assemblages of the same kind. 

To Italy, as to Prussia, war will not be an unmixed evil. The 
volunteers who are now pressing for admission into the army 
are, like the French of 1792 and the Germans of 1813, 
actuated by a sound patriotic instinct. If their energies are 
employed in the service of their country, the survivors will 
return to their homes attached and valuable citizens; and, on 
the other hand, if their present hopes are disappointed, their 
enthusiasm may easily ferment into revolutionary discontent. 
The kingdom, as it was constituted six years ago, has never 

engaged in a common enterprise. The army, even in 
, has been the best school of patriotism and of national 
education. Common triumphs, and perhaps, under con- 
ceivable circumstances, common defeats, will tend to bind 
together soldiers from different provinces in a conscious 
ity. It may also be hoped that the chronic brigandage 
ft South will be finally suppressed when it is openly 
associated with the cause of a foreign enemy. The English 
Jacobites of the earlier half of the last century would, as a 
, never have recovered a French invasion; and the far 
ay ble faction of Neapolitan Bourbonists will be 
destroyed if they identify themselves with Austria. A part 
of the warlike demonstrations of Italy may be plausibly 
attributed to a desire of influencing the opinion of Europe. 
Although there seems to be little immediate probability of an 
Austrian abandonment of Venice, the project would never 
have come within the knowledge of diplomacy unless the 
Governments of Europe had been persuaded that the main- 
tenance of the present state of things would probably cause 
immediate war. 

The task of the Conference will not be rendered easier by the 
universal distrust with which the first proposer of the meeting is 
regarded. It isnot necessary to admit theaccuracy ofan Austrian 
report, that the Emperor NapoLeon has had the bad taste to 
taunt Lord Cowrey with the opposition of England to his 
former projects for the resettlement of Europe. There may, 
however, be some foundation for the further statement, that 
the Emperor disclaimed the responsibility of war because the 
most favourable opportunities of pacification had been frittered 
away. Forebodings uttered by an experienced Sovereign and 
statesman are generally calculated, even when they are at 
the same time really or ostensibly ebullitions of temper. 
It is certain that the Auxerre speech was intended as a pro- 
vocation to war, although the Imperial organs are now in- 
structed to dwell on the disinterested spirit which has 
prompted diplomatic intervention. There are no means of 
distinguishing mere rumours from authorized suggestions ; but 
it 1s remarkable that some French journals have attributed to 
the Conference a possible purpose of detaching the Rhine pro- 
vinces from Prussia, as a set-off against the acquisition of 
Schleswig and Holstein. It is evident that the plan, if it is 
serious, implies a revival of Napo.Eon’s Confederation of the 
Rhine, although the scheme is an absurd anachronism, unless 
the princes of Germany are traitors, and the people voluntary 
and eager slaves, The minor States may perhaps, since the com- 
mencement of the Danish quarrel, have been wanting in dignity 
or foresight ; but one of the purposes for which they are pro- 
fessedly arming is the defence of the national frontier against 

encroachment. Whatever may be the proper business 
of the Conference, it is certainly not called upon to ‘deal with 
the territorial arrangements of its own neutral members. The 
arbitrary transfer of provinces from one possessor to another 
constitutes a sufficiently dangerous precedent, even when it 
appears to be the only alternative of war. It would be far 
less justifiable to enter upon any project for remodelling the 


condition of Europe in quarters which are not exposed to the 
armies of Prussia or Austria or of Italy. It is to be hoped 
that the English Plenipotentiary will abstain from taking part 
in any discussion on the internal affairs of Germany, and that 
he will strenuously resist any pretensions which may be ad- 
vanced by any Power unconcerned in the dispute. The 
intolerable expense of maintaining armies in readiness for the 
‘field will be a security against unnecessary delay; and it is 
said that Austria only enters the Conference under the con- 
dition that its deliberations shall, within a limited time, fur- 
nish reasonable grounds for expecting a favourable issue. 


THE REFORM DEBATE. 


F Reform itself does not advance, and if the prospect of 
carrying a Bill this Session becomes daily less, the 
debate which this great subject provokes certainly does not 
languish. It is maintained with a vigour and a liveliness 
which show that this Parliament is determined that, if it is to 
be the last of unreformed Parliaments, as we sincerely hope it 
may be, it will perish with the old reputation of English Par- 
liaments for debate undiminished, and, we may even say, at its 
height. Mr. Lowe has again made a speech, the wit, cogency, 
and freshness of which have delighted and captivated his hearers. 
A new speaker on Reform, with novel views and a clear grasp 
of principles, has also appeared in the Arrorney-GENERAL ; 
and once more the discussion has come back to its old point, 
and the main question has been brought into new prominence, 
whether any Reform whatever is wanted. The Conservatives 
made what we cannot but consider a great mistake on Monday 
evening in trying to shelve the Bill by advocating the insertion 
in it of impossible clauses on bribery. For this is a mistake, 
unless they are really prepared to insist, with Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote and Mr. Lowe, that no Reform is wanted. Captain 
Hayter, by an amendment hostile to the leading features of 
the measure, has attempted to deprive the Government of the 
opportunity of amending their Redistribution Bill in Com- 
mittee, even if they should be so inclined. The entire measure, 
as Mr. DisragLi very truly says, has now come for the first 
time before the House, and if Captain Hayter’s amendment 
is carried, the whole Bill will be at an end for this Session. 
And we are very glad to see, from the speech of the ATrorNEy- 
GENERAL, that the Government will not consent to retain 
office if this amendment is not rejected. If they have the 
slightest regard for their own honour, they must, in that case, 
go out of office. The principle being distinctly raised whether 
there is to be a Reform Bill, and some of the leading speakers 
for the amendment distinctly supporting it because no Reform 
Bill is necessary, the difference of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the House will be far too radical and deep for the 
Ministry to undertake to guide Parliament if such an expres- 
sion of adverse opinion is recorded against them. This is quite 
a different case from that of Lord Grosvenor’s amendment, for 
Lord Grosvenor merely asked that the Government should 
alter its method of procedure, and did not invite the House to 
censure the Ministry, or to stop the Bill altogether. Nor can 
the Ministry consent for an instant to the proposal made by 
Sir Joun Paxinaton, that the whole subject should be referred 
to a Royal Commission. A Ministry that consented to 
let the conduct of such a measure be taken out of its 
hands would instantly lose the respect and confidence of 
the country. In the days of Lord Mersovrne a Liberal 
Ministry was content to drag on a contemptible exist- 
ence, never daring itself to take the initiative, and trusting 
that one Commission after another would solve the difficulties 
with which it felt itself unable to grapple. The consequence 
was that when Sir Ropert Pret took office, the nation 
hailed with delight, the advent to power of a statesmari who 
could act and think and guide. And even if it were possible 
for a Whig Government, resting on the vast inert power of 
the Whig aristocracy, to cling to office in a time of political 
prostration and disappointment, it would be the ruin of Mr. 
GLapsTonE to adopt such a policy, even if he would conde- 
scend to accept the position in which it would place him. 
Nor would the evil be one that would merely affect individual 
statesmen. It would have most dangerous consequences 
for the whole system of Parliamentary government. We 
should run the risk of passing from a Government of statesmen, 
with a responsibility and reputation of their own and a place to 
fill in the eye of the nation, to a Government of irresponsible 
committees. If a Reform Bill is necessary, it cannot be beyond 
the abilities of some set of statesmen to frame a good one, and 
to defend and abide by what they. have framed; and it is 
clearly the duty of the Government to undertake the task. A 
bad measure can be replaced by a good measure, and if a good 
measure is brought in, and party spirit or sinister influences 
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or idle vanity prevent its being carried, either the nation will 
insist on the House fulfilling its wishes sooner or later, or the 
nation does not want or does not deserve a Reform Bill. 


If the Government system of grouping boroughs is taken by 
itself, it is a bad system. It is impossible to defend it. It 
does not treat fairly the boroughs it affects or the boroughs it 
does not affect. It introduces constituencies as inconvenient 
and as heterogeneous as possible, and it drives to the utmost 
limit the inherent defects of groups, that they are enormously 
expensive to contest, and that a stranger has no chance what- 
ever in contesting them. It is idle to say that Sir CornewaLL 
Lewis sat for a group. There is no kind of constituency 
possible which will not once in many years return a good 
man. But Sir Cornewatt Lewis was not returned by the 
Radnor district because he was a learned and able man, 
but because he owned property in the neighbourhood. No 
groups are good things, and the groups designed by the 
Government are groups at their worst. Captain Hayter and 
Mr. Gotpsmip had an easy task when they showed this, and 
the members for small boroughs have an excellent case 
against the proposal of the Government. Mr. Goscuen, 
who has consented with boyish merriment to serve as the 
dme damnée of the Government, and to say the indiscreet 
things for it that no one else could say, actually told these 
complaining members that the Government scheme, if it had no 
other merit, had one transcendent merit, and that was that they 
must like it. The system of grouping chosen had, he said, the 
conspicuous advantage that it was sure to be adopted by the 
House; and this was said in face of the unanimity with which 
a condemnation of the scheme, as inconvenient and unprac- 
tical, had been received by men of all shades of opinion. That 
a better system might be devised there can be no doubt; and 
the Government, if they show a willingness for the task, ought 
to have the opportunity of doing so. But the Opposition, 
and the Liberals who consent to act with Captain Hayrer, 
are determined that the Government shall have no chance 
of remodelling their plan. It seems to us that this is 
greatly to be regretted in the interests of all parties. The 
mode of dealing with small boroughs is, it must be remem- 
bered, only a part of the whole scheme for the Redistri- 
bution of Seats. The most important feature in the scheme 
is the taking away of fifty seats from small constituencies 
and giving them to large constituencies. Mr. Lowr, who 
opposes all change in the system of representation, con- 
sistently attacked this chief provision of the Bill. He 
thought small boroughs very good things, and large boroughs 
no better for any purpose than small ones. And he 
is quite right in thinking so if the sole test of excellence 
is the kind of men returned by the constituencies. If 
the member returned is fit to make good laws, that, says 
Mr. Lowe, is all that signifies. The voters may be five 
or five hundred thousand. That is purely a question of 
machinery; and just as a man wants to have good calico for 
his shirt, and does not care whether the calico was made with 
machinery that had five or five thousand wheels in it, so all 
the nation wants is good members of Parliament, and, as 
experience proves, they are quite as likely to be found at 
Calne as at Birmingham. The only answer that Mr. Lowe 
makes to the objection that it is a good thing to interest in the 
working of the Constitution under which they live a large 
number of voters who happen to be men, not wheels, is 
that the notion of interesting numbers in political events 
Jeads us straight to democracy. Every change whatever 
appears to lead us straight to democracy. So we have 
not much chance of escaping our destination. But if we 
are not to be altogether frightened into utter inactivity 
by the fear of democracy, then we have to consider what 
positive advantages we gain by a step towards making our 
institutions more popular, and what safeguards against the 
evils of democracy we retain or invent. The increase of the 
number of county members, coupled with the reduction of 
the county franchise, is a good thing, because it interests in 
our political life a larger number of persons who are tolerably 
fit to exercise the franchise. The increase in the number 
of members for Northern and other large towns, coupled 
with the reduction of the borough franchise, is a 
good thing, because it interests in the working of our 
political institutions a very considerable number of 
thriving, intelligent, energetic men. At the same time, in 
retaining a number of small boroughs we retain a safeguard 
against democracy in the power of local influence and 
wealth ; while we actually increase this power by en- 
larging the representative force of counties. If these main 
features of the Redistribution Bill are good features, it is a 
very great pity that the whole measure should be lost merely 


— 
because the Government are not allowed an opportunity 
feel sure 


of making a better arrangement.. Nor can we 
that, even on the narrowest and most selfish grounds, the 
members for small boroughs will be wise in adopt 
Captain Hayrer’s amendment. If Reform is altopethe® 
killed, then of course they will have done wisely, for 
they will have saved their boroughs. But if Reform is not 
killed, but comes up again, its revival will be due to a str 
current of popular excitement, and men borne along by such 
a current are scarcely likely to forget that the last attem 
at Reform was baffled because the members for small boro 
would not even permit the delicate subject of how their 
boroughs should be treated to be discussed in Committee, 
Mr. Cray’s proposal for an educational test gave rise to a 
curious debate, which was chiefly marked by Mr. Bricay 
coming out in a new character, and insisting that the on} 
safe thing to do is to walk in the ancient lines of the Con- 
stitution. Apparently, the meaning of walking in these 
ancient lines is that there should be household su 
Nothing can be more fallacious than such appeals to 
the English Constitution. There is scarcely any political 
proposition whatever that may not be supported by some pre- 
cedent out of the confused records of history that are 
supposed to make up the English Constitution. If only some 
isolated text or example or dictum is taken as a warrant, we 
may go where we please by following these ancient lines. We 
quite agree with those speakers who said that we are to 
look at what is now expedient, and not at historical precedents, 
There is a presumption that whatever has existed for a 
long time in a country is suited to it, and this is all that can be 
said for any constitutional precedent. But when the inquiry is 
removed to this ground, and expediency alone is considered, 
then the arguments against an educational franchise appear 
very strong. The educational test cannot, even in the opinion 
of those who advocate it, go higher than reading, writing, and 
simple arithmetic. But it is a disgrace to the country that we 
are content so large a portion of the population should be without 
these rudiments of learning. They ought to be, and some day 
they will be, universal; and that day will, we venture to think, 
come much sooner if a Reform Bill is carried than if it 
is not. But to say that every Englishman who has passed 
through a national school shall have a vote is to institute 
universal suffrage. Mr. MILL was quite right in explaining 
that he only advocated an educational test on the assumption 
of universal suffrage being already established. It is v 
sensible to say that along with a vote shall go some simp’ 
demonstration of fitness for it; and a man who does not 
care how many voters there are, or what class they belong 
to, may well insist that this demonstration of fitness shall 
be given. But the present proposal of the Government—and 
in this they have received almost unanimous support—is that 
exclusive political supremacy shall not be placed in the hands of 
any one class, and the class of labouring men, if they could 
read, write, and calculate, would be supreme. The test of pro- 
perty has, for our present purposes, most of the advantages of 
an educational test. It is only in a minute degree that the 
tenancy of a 7/. house can be said to show a fitness to vote at 
an election; but then it is only in a minute degree that this 
fitness is shown by knowing how to read and cypher; and the 
test of property has some advantages which the educational test 
has not, for it offers a means of escaping the extreme conse- 
quences of universal suffrage; it does not vex or annoy the voter, 
and it is not under Government control, which, at the outset, the 
educational test might possibly be. The Conservatives may 
amuse themselves by dallying and playing with the proposal for 
an educational test, but if it were seriously proposed for their 
approval, they would soon begin to think very differently of 
it. They cannot get out of the difficulties of Reform by going 
off on these side questions, and if the decision of next week 
gives them a majority, they will probably find that the 
difficulties which Reform has in store for them are very serious. 
indeed. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
i es humblest and most precarious throne is so attractive 
that a remote kinsman of the Royal House of Prussia 
may be pardoned for his willingness to become a sovereign 
prince in a country which six weeks ago had never heard of 
his existence. Prince CuarLes of HoHENZOLLERN appears to 
have shown commendable spirit in throwing himself upon 
his future subjects without any regard for diplomatic forma- 
lities. He is fully aware that, according to the public 


law of Europe as enacted ten years ago by the Great Powers, 
the Roumans can only be governed by a native, who must 
pay homage and tribute to the Porte. It was, indeed, for the 


because the groups of boroughs are badly arranged, and 


express purpose of violating the provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
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f ‘Danubian ‘ litics, after failing to obtain 
the King of the as their ruler, 


ied to an unknown Prussian cadet. If the attempt suc- 


unate candidate will, at least for a time, enjoy 
on of a reigning prince, and at the worst he can 
always fall back on the captain’s commission which he has 
sacrificed in the prosecution of his new enterprise. It is not 
at present known whether the Prussian Government has counte- 
panced the HoHENZOLLERN election; but in every matter which 
affects the Principalities there is strong reason for suspecting 
an intrigue, and it is possible that Count BisMARK may have 
desired to anticipate a possible scheme for giving the Danubian 
rovinces to Austria, in exchange for Venice. Although the 
Conference which undertook the solution of Rouman diffi- 
culties is said to have maintained the present exclusion 
of Royal Hospodars, Prussia may perhaps withdraw or 
withhold her adhesjon ; and it has been remarked that the 
Russian Plenipotentiary has thus far not protested against the 
recent election. It would be a curious result of existing 
complications if the Austrians found themselves harassed in the 
rear by a Rouman force under the command of a prince of 
Prussian extraction. The unnatural and disturbed state of 
the Continent excuses almost every conjecture which purports 
to explain paradoxical and anomalous transactions. 


It is impossible, in the absence of special information and 
local knowledge, to estimate the patriotism or to understand 
the motives of the obscure king-makers of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. A few months ago, Prince Couza was believed to 
be the favourite of the general population and of the army, 
although, in imitation of a French model, he had deprived 
the intelligent classes of their legitimate share in the 
government. It was reasonably supposed that a popular ruler 
would retain power for the term of his life, and there was no 
apparent reason why he should not establish a dynasty. The 
patronage of France, and the neutrality of Russia, might have 
seemed to promise a long period of tranquillity; yet one 
morning the telegraph announced that a revolution had broken 
out at Bucharest, and that the Prince had, to escape worse 
consequences, professedly acquiesced in his own forced abdi- 
cation. As usual, the authors of the revolution were disin- 
terested and enthusiastic patriots ; and it was alleged that they 
were especially anxious to establish the independence of 
their country, by choosing some member of a reign- 
ing family to succeed the unfortunate Couza. The 
most respectable peculiarity of the movement consisted in 
the adhesion of several representatives of families which 
had formerly held the office of Hospodar. If the Roumans 
are to be trusted, which is undoubtedly a large assumption, 
all the eligible native candidates for the throne are satisfied 
that their mutual jealousies render it expedient to choose a 
foreigner of elevated rank. Their sudden attempt to secure 
a Prussian alliance implies a fear of Austrian designs; and it 
may not improbably have been suggested by a still more 
formidable neighbour. There appears to be no truth in the 
rumour that a combined Russian and Turkish army had entered 
Moldavia; and it is scarcely probable that any of the parties 
to the Conference of Paris would commence warlike opera- 
tions while the subject was still ostensibly in the hands of 
diplomatists. The Turkish Government may perhaps be 
indiscreet enough to invite Russian aid for the maintenance of 
its authority in Roumania; but a tribute of 40,000/. a year 
and a nominal acknowledgment of feudal superiority are not | 
worth either fighting for or inviting the assistance of the most 
dangerous of allies. If Russia has secretly supported the 
HoHENZOLLERN candidature, the people of the country ought to 
understand that their independence is not secured by their 
recent choice. The Principalities are about as populous as_ 
Belgium, while they are far less civilized and less wealthy ; and _ 
they are also further removed from the centre of that European | 
opmion which still exerts a certain influence in restraining law- | 
less ambition. It would be easier for Russia to appropriate | 
Roumania than for France to annex Belgium; and yet it may | 
be cheaper and more convenient to govern the country throug. 

4 faithful client, than to provoke foreign interference by | 
schemes of direct territorial aggrandizement. | 


With an astuteness which indicates imperfect civilization, | 
the Roumans have devised a technical method of evading the | 
Prohibition against the choice of an alien prince. By an in- | 
Senious device of retrospective legislation, they have naturalized | 
Prince Cuantes’s father, for the purpose of making the son a 
native by inheritance. As the same contrivance would have 


‘ipplied equally to a candidate taken from the Imperial families | 
vl France or Russia, dissentient Governments will not 
even think it worth while to notice a weak attempt | 
at political pettifogging. At the same time, diplomacy may | 


appropriately take occasion to consider whether there is any 
important difference between a Couza and a Honenzo.iern. 
The arrangements of the Treaty of Paris were suggested 
partly by reciprocal jealousy, and principally by a desire to 
adhere to the traditional relations between Turkey and 
the Principalities. The Hospodars, as long as they were 
= by the Porte, were naturally Ottoman subjects, 
although Mahometans wete always excluded from the 
office. The Great Powers, and more especially England, 
thought it expedient that the Principalities should retain 
their connection with Turkey, not because the reciprocal 
relation was especially beneficial either to lord or to vassal, 
but because it seemed to place an additional barrier between 
the provinces and Russia. The experience of ten years shows 
that the nominal tie of allegiance to the Porte furnishes the 
Roumans with a reason or a pretext for incessant agitation. 
It is probably in the interest of foreign Powers that they have 
been taught to demand independence; but a plausible aspira- 
tion will perhaps be quieted by the attainment of its object. 
Recent European sentiment is opposed to the government of 
professed Christians by Mahometan rulers. The Turks do the 
Moldavians and Wallachians no harm, but, on the other hand, 
they derive no advantage except the tribute from their legal 
sovereignty. If Prince CuaRLes, or any other Danubian 
Prince, is allowed to call himself independent, he will have an 
excuse the less for prosecuting the intrigues of his predecessors 
with Russia and France. While the great military monar- 
chies become every day more unscrupulous in their ambition, it 
is scarcely probable that an unwarlike and disunited population 
of four millions can long retain a separate existence; but the 
Roumans ought to be allowed to take the measures which 
they prefer for raising themselves to the rank of a nation. 

The great Conference of Foreign Ministers may derive a 
lesson from the experience of the little Conference of Ambas- 
sadors on the question of the Principalities. According to 
common report, the discussions were unusually harmonious, 
and all parties agreed on the expediency of maintaining the 
provisions of the treaty. As in the case of Schleswig and 
Holstein in 1852, it was thought unnecessary to consult those 
who were principally concerned; and of late years the 
general faith in Conferences has been rudely shaken. While 
the deliberations continued, the dispute was temporarily 
settled by an irregular election; and it is uncertain whether 
any Power will interfere to disturb the result. If the general 
agitation ends in war, the people of the provinces must 
evidently follow the fortunes of their betters; but in the 
meantime they will have the opportunity of consolidating 
their new-fungled dignity if they are really serious in their 
choice. If the Prussian Prince should exhibit vigour and 
ability, he will have a tolerable chance, if not of leaving a 
crown to his descendants, of at least giving his name to an in- 
terregnum. He is for the moment fortunate in more important 
events which effectually divert the attention of Europe from his 
title and his prospects. With commendable prudence Prince 
Cuar es has postponed his renunciation of Turkish sovereignty 
until the political horizon becomes definitely clearer or darker. 
In answer to a summons or invitation from the Porte, he is 
said to have alleged the pressure of urgent affairs which for 
the present prevent him from visiting Constantinople. It 
may be safely asserted that, whether he stands or falls as 
ruler of the Principalities, he will never perform an invidious 
and unpopular act of homage. 


THE GOVERNMENT SINKING FUND. 


J gw debate on Mr. Guiapstoxe’s Sinking Fund, though it 
called forth some emphatic and well-reasoned arguments 
against the project, fuiled to excite any vigorous opposition. 
The House of Commons seemed quite alive to the fact that 
the chains which the CuanceLLor of the Excuequer affected 
to forge for future Parliaments could be broken at will when- 
ever necessry, and was content to humour a crotchet which 
would be mischievous if it were not certain to prove inef- 
fectual. The whole discussion has, however, placed Mr. 
GLaDsTONE on a lower level as a financier than he was 
thought capable of occupying, and his elaborate speech on the 
second reading of the Bill was as remarkable for its ingenious 
reproduction of worn-out fallacies as his first introduction of 
the subject was for the errors of calculation which distin- 
guished it. 

Before this strange hallucination is forgotten, it may be 
worth while to examine the reasoning with which the most 
eminent Finance Minister of modern times is, or affects to be, 
satisfied. ‘The speech of Thursday week was an attempt to 
answer in detail the well-known objections to a permanent 
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Sinking Fund. Nearly all these objections were urged as 
long ago as 1772, in the excellent tract by Joseru Wimpey; 
and again in 1813, in the better-known Inquiry into the 
National Debt, by Rosert Hamitton; and from the latter 
date no financial writer has ever ventured to impugn them. 
They may be very shortly summed up. In the first place, 
except for the sake of the indirect moral effect, it is not good 
finance for a thriving country like England to pay off debt 
at all, The habit of paying off debt is a good tonic which may 
keep off fever fits of national extravagance, but medicinal pre- 
scriptions are not tobe taken on the same scale as food, and the 
policy of premature repayment, however honest and bracing, 
is not nourishing to the body politic, for the obvious reason 
that taxpayers, if allowed to retain their money, can do some- 
thing better with it than invest it at 3} per cent. To this it 
may now be added that the present is a peculiarly ill-chosen 
time for repayment, when Ballarat and Bendigo are gradu- 
ally cancelling our obligations for nothing. The second and 
most serious objection to any continuous scheme for repaying 
the principal of the National Debt is that it involves the 
necessity in time of war of borrowing from one capitalist in 
order to pay off another—a process which is always found to 
involve a residuum of loss in addition to the cost (by no means 
inconsiderable) of the machinery employed in trafficking with 
the public securities, This last objection is, for the most part, 
independent of the particular method pursued. A Bill that 
should propose, like the old Annual Million Bill, to compel 
future Parliaments to appropriate 1,000,000/. every year, 
whether they had it or not, to the redemption of debt, would 
be, in principle, identical with the Bill which Mr. GLapstone has 
introduced to effect a similar purpose by using the machinery 
of terminable annuities, The vice of both plans is that they 
attempt to pledge the country to pay off debt in years of 
deficit as well as in years of surplus. There is, besides, an 
additional objection to terminable annuities, when offered to 
the public, that purchasers will not take them except at a 
rate of interest higher than that which contents them in 
Consols, This special consideration no doubt disappears when 
the annuitant is only a fictitious creditor in the shape of a 
Government department; but then the annuity device becomes 
absolutely identical with the more direct form of a Sinking 
Fund, though the nature of the operation is a little more veiled 
from the public eye. 


Mr. Guapstone endeayoured, with more courage than suc- 
cess, to grapple with both these objections, either of which, if 
left unanswered, was fatal to his scheme. His reply to the 
first was suicidal to a degree that would have been impossible 
to almost any one but our super-subtle CuaNceLior of the 
Excuequer. He says in effect this :—“It is a fallacy to say 
“ that when you tax the people to pay off debt which carries 
“ only 34 per cent. interest you are employing at a low rate 
“ of imterest money which, if left in the pockets of the tax- 
‘ payer, would have produced (say) 10 per cent. When 100l. 
“ is raised in taxes and paid in redemption of an equivalent 
“amount of debt, that tool. is employed by the paid-off 
“ creditor in the market, goes into the general fund of com- 
“ merce, and makes its 10 per cent. as readily as if it had 
“ remained in the possession of the taxpayer.” Mr. Giap- 
STONE admits an exception to the extent to which our debt 
may be held by foreigners, but dismisses it as trifling, which 
in a sense it is, though by no means so unworthy of con- 
sideration as the argument assumes it to be. But let us con- 
sider what are the assumptions on which this reasoning is 
based, and what startling and thoroughly anti-Gladstonian 
conclusions would follow if it were sound. 


The real case is extremely simple. There are only two 
parties eithvr to the contraction or the repayment of debt—the 
tax-payers on the one hand, and the fundholders on the other. 
The fiction called the Government, and the fiction on a fiction 
called the National Debt Commissioners, are only so much 
artificial and rather costly machinery for representing the tax- 
paying community, and may be put out of sight altogether 
when we are regarding the essence of transactions of this 
nature. But how are our two parties to the operation con- 
stituted? ‘The taxpayers comprise the whole nation, but in 
a peculiar sense (having regard to the additional proportion 
of taxation which they pay) the industrial and productive 
classes. This last remark is not essential to the argument we 
are about to use, though it adds to its force; but if any 
one feels disposed to question its accuracy; let him consider 
the position of two men, one using a capital of 100,000/. 
in trade, and the other simply living on the produce of an 
equal sum, and he will soon find that the former pays much 
more than a proportional share of taxation. It would 


be enough, however, without this argument of aggravation, to | 


say that the taxpayers simply represent the whole 
both those who use their capital productively and thoge 
use it unproductively. Now, how are the fundholders hin 
tuted? ‘They, like the taxpayers, include many of the indus. 
trial classes, but in a much smaller proportion. The y 
consist of a few wealthy people who live on aunt 
from dividends, and a great many comparatively poor 

who live on small incomes from the same source, besides 
certain number of foreigners. Now, suppose debt paid off 
The effect is to transfer a certain amount of present capi 
from the taxpaying to the fundholding elass, in lieu of & pro- 
mise to pay future interest at 34 per cent. According to Mr 
GapsTone, the money is as productive in the hands of the ong 
class as of the other; and though the aggregate taxpayer, as 
such, loses the difference between 34 and 10 per cent, the 
aggregate fundholder makes his 10 per cent. either himself or 
through those with whom he invests the money, and » 
the nation, as a whole, loses nothing except the cost of the 
operation and the portion of the benefit which goes into the 
pockets of foreigners. Even if this were true, there ig aq 
admitted loss by no means so contemptible as Mr. Giapstoyg 
would have us think; for every pound we raise by taxation 
costs us more than a shilling in collection; and if the money 
were raised for the purpose of making even a harmless transfer 
of capital, this percentage would be so much absolute waste. 
But the assumption involved in the argument is toay 
great extent false. The tool. in the hands of an ay 
fundholder does not fructify, directly or indirectly, at all at 
same rate as 100/. in the hands of an average taxpayer, 
Much more of it goes to extra consumption, much less to re. 
production. And this is peculiarly the case when the capital 
is repaid by the insidious method of converting a perpetual 
into a terminable annuity. The increase of apparent incomeis 
treated as real annual interest, and is devoured without remors, 
and so it happens that, whenever terminable annuities expire, 
multitudes of people who have been living on them for years 
suddenly awake to the conviction that they have been con- 
suming their capital, and living faster than their real wealth 
warranted. It is by no meansall, perhaps not half, of the capital 
repaid to the public that flows back into the reproductive 
channels from which it was abstracted. Mr. Gtapstons’s 
argument would be sound if, first, the fundholding class of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen were identical or homologous 
with the taxpaying class, which it certainly is not; ‘if 


_ seeondly, no stock were held by foreigners; and if, in the third 


place, the process of levying taxes and buying up Consols cost 
absolutely nothing and involved no waste of labour. None 
of these conditions are fulfilled, and the argument falls to the 
ground for want of facts to stand upon. 


But this is not all. Let us make the extreme hypo- 
thesis which Mr. Giapstone’s reasoning requires. Let the 
whole body of fundholders, like the whole body of tax- 
payers, be taken as virtually representing the nation in sueh 
asense that money in the hands of the one class may he 
assumed to breed national wealth as rapidly as money in the 
hands of the other. Let us add (as we must do to set 
Mr. Giapstone fairly on his legs) the further hypothesis that 
any required amount of money may be taken in taxes and 
paid away to the national creditors without the operation 
costing us anything in working expenses. [If all this were 
true, Mr. Giapstone’s logic would be perfectly sound, and 
the process of repaying debt would be—not beneficial, 
it is true, but—wholly without influence on the national 
prosperity. But observe the other conclusions that follow 
rigorously from the same assumptions. The reverse pro- 
cess, that of borrowing, would be equally innocuous and 
inoperative on the aggregate well-being of the country; 
and, in fact, it would be absolutely a matter of indif- 
ference whether we raised our debt without limit, or 
whether we paid the whole of it off to-morrow, except, 
indeed, that by repayment we should lose a convenient 
investment for trust funds. The truth is, that the same 
assumptions which Mr. GLapstone makes are those on 
which some half-forgotten economists built up, with equally 
exact logic, the theory of “A National Debt, a National 
Blessing.” It is remarkable that a policy the whole 
motive of which is an excessive horror of national debt, 
and a nervous exaggeration of its burdens, should be defended 
by arguments which, if they were based on fact (as they are 
not), would destroy the sole inducement which has givet 
renewed vitality to the one great financial blunder of Prt. 


Little need be said of Mr. GLApsTONE’s answer to the second 
objection to his scheme—namely, that it purports to bind the 
nation to borrow money to pay off debt in years of deficit. 


Upon this subject the CHancettor of the Excnequer had not 
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nt with which to meet the conclusive 


3 ac Ha Mr. Husparp and other members, and was fain 
to content himself with bold assertions. He propounded the 
e theory that it was unnecessary to defend terminable 
annuities, because — been recognised by the long prac- 
tice of the House of Commons on a small scale as an advanta- 
‘us mode of raising money ; the fact being, as Mr. GLADSTONE 
oeould know, that most of them were created before the 
‘ect was generally understood, that they invariably entail a 
that the method is condemned as unthrifty by the best 
authorities, and that it is only excused by the hazardous plea 
that it serves to throw dust in the eyes of Parliament, and some- 
times induces the House of Commons to pay off debt without 
knowing what it is doing. Mr. GLaDSTONE’s opinion, too, 
that Prrr was never misled by “ fanciful calculations about 
“pennies put out at compound interest,” would perhaps 
scarcely have been ventured on if the orator had at the moment 
gemembered that Mr. Pirr consulted Dr. Price, the origi- 
nator of those fanciful calculations, and framed his Sinking 
Fund upon a memorandum prepared at his request by Dr. 
Price himself. A still more startling assertion is that the 
scheme involves nothing of the principle of Mr. Pirt’s 
Sinking Fund. ‘“‘ This is a statement,” says Mr. GLADSTONE, 
the truth of which I will proceed to demonstrate.” And 
how does he prove his case? In no other way than by 
reminding the House that he had very properly objected to 
the Sinking Fund of Sir G. C. Lewis in 18 56, and had con- 
curred in destroying it at the first opportunity. This may 
prove either that Mr. GLapsTonE does not perceive the iden- 
tity of the two schemes, or that he has changed his views; but 
the mere fact that Mr. GLapsTone objected to one measure 
in 1856 and proposes another in 1866 falls short of a demon- 
stration that the two are not the same. If the CuanceLLor of 
the Excunquer had attempted to show what is the distinction 
which he thinks he sees, his explanation would no doubt 
have been interesting for its subtlety; but in the absence of 
the promised demonstration plain people can only rest in the 
belief that two things which Mr. GLapstone cannot distinguish 
must be (if the phrase is permissible) very identical indeed. 
We cannot leave the subject without congratulating the 
Quancentor of the Excuequer upon having lightened his 
vessel by throwing the coals overboard. Mr. Muit’s fancy 
need not be further discussed, now that his greater disciple 
admits that he used it as a rhetorical device and not as a 
substantial argument. In conclusion, let us do Mr. 
Giavsrene the justice of saying that we do not charge 
him with being deceived by all the fallacies which he 
uses in defence of his project. The essence of his 
policy was revealed by the one observation, that “although 
“taxes are grievous evils, yet they are not unmixed evils, 
“inasmuch as they have a tendency to check waste and 
“produce economy.” This is the meaning of the whole 
. Debt is to be paid off in order to render more 
taxes necessary, and so to enforce both private and public 
thrift. The logic is sound, though repulsive ; but Mr. Guap- 
sToNE’s mistake is in forgetting that the same taxes which 
“check waste” have an equal tendency to check industry 
and production. Still the mischief done is probably infini- 
tesimal, for no one can doubt that the first Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is pressed for money will destrey Mr. Guap- 
stone's Sinking Fund as cheerfully as he himself annihilated 
the Sinking Fund of Sir Cornewa.u Lewis. 


THE GERMAN MIDDLE STATES. 


prospect war between Austria and Prussia must 
seem a melancholy one to every sensible German, and 
the attitude of the unen Middle States shows with what 
little favour they regard it. The true loss which Germany 
suffers from the present interruption of security—apart from 
all the losses which may come in the train of actual war—may 
be measured approximately by the number of human beings 
who have been already withdrawn from industrial occupa- 
tions. The costliness of a political crisis will be better 
understood by calculating the vast difference that subsists 
between Germany when her armies are on a peace footing and 
Germany armed cap-d-pie for war. In October, 1864, the 

forces on their peace footing numbered 270,000 men. 
At the present moment, 800,000 are under arms. Prussia at 
Peace Maintains at most 200,000. Her war complement is 
Row nearly 600,000, and with the assistance of the Reserve 
may toon be expected to mount up to 700,000. It is not 
important for the present purpose to ask how many of these 
‘tan be considered effective soldiers. All of them, in times of 

ty, might be effective labourers, or journeymen, or 


merchants’ clerks; and the daily waste of the labour of 400,000 
©: 500,000 men is the price that Prussia pays every morning 
for an ambitious Premier and a spirited foreign policy. 
Prussia and Austria have, however, political objects to serve. 
The Middle States can scarcely expect to be gainers in 
any way by an internecine conflict, except so far as war, 
whatever its issue, will end in a reform of the German 
Bund. Bavaria is perhaps the only one of them which 
of late years has been fostering ae f enlarging her army, 
for the Bavarians may, with some show of reason, feel 
both anxious and jealous on account of Bavarian inde- 
pendence. Yet, at the largest computation, the peace establish- 
ment of Bavaria may be set at 70,000 or 80,000 men. In 
time of war, with the Reserve, this develops into a total of 
100,000, a heavy percentage on a population of four millions 
anda half. Four years ago Saxony had only 25,000 men 
nominally upon foot. The period of time that has elapsed since 
the partition of the Kingdom in 1815 has been, with the 
Saxons, a period of military stagnation; but this month 
Saxony sacrifices to the unsettled state of Europe an addi- 
tional 10,000, Wurtemberg has afforded a singular instance 
of peaceful progress up to the date of the present commo- 
tion. Everything had been increasing with her but her 
military expenditure, and, contrasted with Bavaria, her 
peace footing is moderate enough, consisting as it does of 
10,000 men taken from a population of nearly two millions. 
This minimum, which is indeed little more than the minimum 
imposed upon her by the rules of the Bund, springs up at 
once to 25,000. The Hanoverians, whose population is pretty 
much the same, have not of late years been so comparatively 
unarmed, and in consequence only add four or five thousand 
to their ordinary standard. But take the little State of Baden. 
Her nominal force, indeed, is somewhere about 12,000 or 
14,000. Like many of the smaller States, she is in the habit, 
in peace, of allowing even this nominal force to,be reduced by 
furloughs to half its paper size. A war panic means for 
Baden 20,000 men withdrawn from ind , instead of 7,000. 
A like observation holds good of the two Hesses, which usually 
between them keep under arms but little more than 14,000 
men, yet to-day have to feed and clothe and pay double the 
number. Without reckoning the rest of the Confederation, it 
is easy to estimate the difference, for the above-named Powers, 
between a condition of profound peace and a condition of 
alarm and preparation. The political crisis costs Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Hanover, Baden, and 
the Hesses the daily labour of a million of men every day that 
it is prolonged. No better argument can be adduced against 
unnecessary delay in the projected negotiations. The wasted 
labour of a million of men may impress upon the projected 
Congress the importance of the maxim, “ What thou doest, do 
quickly.” 

The misery entailed upon Germany at large by the alarm 
of a coming war explains a great deal of the tone and 
demeanour of the Middle States. Standing by the Federal 
law, and protesting against the violation of the fundamental 
Article which forbids all aggression by one member of the 
Bund upon another, means something more than adherence to 
a mere technical form of international procedure. The diplo- 
matic position taken by the Diet represents the annoyance and 
irritation felt all over Germany at conscriptions, and taxes, 
and the interruption of family life and of commercial and 
manufacturing business. The manufacturers and merchants 
of Germany have a profound horror of two things—war and 
revolution. And they see how the former may easily lead to 
the latter, for the industrial classes are not likely to be very 
patient at being driven into the field to fight for Austrian or 
for Prussian hegemony. With all this, it is not strange 
that the more influential portion of the neutral Powers 
should seem disposed to side with Austria. Prussia has 
stirred up the waters, and they are indignant with her for 
so doing. There are other motives which actuate the 
different members of the Confederation according to their 
different interests, but the desire to punish the Power which 
is at the root of all the mischief is a genuine and sincere 
one. The Prussian Government is perfectly aware of this 
prevailing sentiment; and if, contrary to its apparent interest, 
it has agreed to submit to European arbitration, it has been 
with the view of appeasing Germany. Wurtemberg and 
Saxony in particular have incurred the violent displeasure of 
M. Bismark. They began to arm earlier than the rest, and 
M. Bismark insists that it is their arming that has fanned 
the fame. Yet both Saxony and Wurtemberg, above all the 
other Middle S.ates, are the most interested in peace, and ought 
to be the least disposed for military adventure. Saxony, in- 
deed, apart from ihe Roman Catholic tendencies of her reigning 
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dynasty, knows that she is destined in the event of war to be 
the battle-field of Germany. It is possible that the Saxons 
retain a deep feeling of antipathy to Prussia ever since the dis- 
memberment of the old Saxon Kingdom; while the King of 
Worremsere, who is a little apt on occasions to override the 
constitutional liberties of his subjects, may have been slightly 
precipitate in displaying sympathy for the Emperor of AusTRIA. 
But the real reason why Wurtemberg and Saxony are anti- 
Prussian is that they believe Prussia to be meditating a 
German war. Curiously enough, the feeling of the peaceful 
classes in both kingdoms is mixed. At one moment they are 
furious with M. Bismark for provoking a contest; at the 
next, they are angry with Austria and with their own Govern- 
ments for provoking such a desperado as M. Bismark. The 
moral of the whole is that they want peace. 


The policy of Hanover, which has given such offence to the 
Prussian Kina, is dictated by more purely political and diplo- 
matic considerations. It is true that Hanover, with the 
exception of some Catholic tracts of territory, is Lutheran 
in the main. But Hanover feels towards Prussia the same 
instinctive jealousy that Bavaria displays at intervals to 
Austria. On the failure of the male line of Bruns- 
wick, that duchy falls of right to the Hanoverian 
Crown, and the King of Hanover suspects that Prussia 
may hereafter covet his future inheritance. On this account 
it is idle for the Prussians to count on Hanover as an ally ; 
the most they can obtain by promises or threats is her neu- 
trality, and this they seem to have secured. Bavaria, upon the 
other hand, can scarcely be considered a natural ally of Austria. 
The Bavarian Court is connected by marriage with both the 
_ Austrian and the Prussian dynasties, and German princes are 

so prolific of children, and intermarry them so continually, 
that it is a mere temporary accident whether any particular 
German sovereign has more uncles and aunts at Vienna or at 
Berlin. But Bavaria, like Hanover, experiences the feeling 
common to all States who live next door to a great European 


Power, and is uneasy lest she should in the course of years | 


be partitioned or absorbed. The latest manifesto of the 
King of Bavaria, after his mountain interview with M. 
Waener, is not, therefore, so Austrian as the temper of his 


_ tion is more offensive than disfranchisement, because a Repub- 
_lican member for a Southern State would directly contradict 


Southern neighbours. He professes himself, like a loyal 


member of the Bund, in favour of a solution of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question “on the basis of right and justice,” a 
formula that is not likely to meet with favour at Berlin. But, 
on the other hand, he equally advocates a reform of the 
Federal Constitution. 
for both the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
like the English Liberals and the English Tories, are nominally 
committed to Reform. But King Lupvia goes further, and 
urges a Reform “ in accordance with the spirit of the time,” 
to be effected by the means of a national representation. This 


In itself this would not signify much, | 


language is more calculated to be received with approbation | 


by the Prussian than by the Austrian Cabinet. 


Upon the | 


whole, it appears probable that Bavaria intends to act in | 


concert with and at the head of the main body of the Middle 
States. 


threatened by the future war. 


Nor can there be a doubt but that the very existence — 


of the Confederation round whose flag they are rallying is | yox\manship in the Palace of the Sun, the subject-matter of th 


' Amendment. 


to be allowed to vote on condition that no voluntary seceder 


Differing in other respects, Prussia and Austria seem never- 
theless to agree in their determination to avoid, if possible, | 


referring the reform of the Bund to the arbitrament of an 
European Congress. In itself this is undoubtedly a most 
natural and legitimate determination; yet it does not alto- 
gether sit well in the mouth of any Power which takes its 
stand upon the Treaties of Vienna. If the Treaties of 1815 
are still good for one thing, they must be taken to be good 
for another. If they entitle Austria to hold Venice as of 
right, they also entitle Europe to a veto upon a re- 
constitution of the Bund. The Articles that are the charter 
of the present Federal Constitution have been annexed to, 
and form part of, the unhappy Continental pact which is 
supposed to make the aspirations of Venetia an infraction of 
the rights of Germany and the peace of the Continent. No 
one wishes to interfere with the family arrangements of Ger- 


the importance to Europe of the internal peace of their own body. 


Should war unhappily come upon Germany after all, the mem- | the force of his objections to the Civil Rights Bill by 
bers of the Confederation will fall back upon their present | altering, or attempting to alter, the Constitution to fit # 
liberty of action. The one thing wanted to turn the balance | measure; and they have also shown that the only -- 
in favour of Austria, as far as the Middle States are con- | lies between immediate recognition of Southern rights and 


for a vote from any State which has previously bee 
' many, but the logical condition of European non-intervention | humiliated and disfranchised. The PresipeNT may congr- 
may well be that Austria should be content to discuss the sub- | tulate himself on the total failure of any alternative plan of 
ject of Venetia without reference to the selfish legislation of | reconstruction to his own. Although he has no power ® 
Metrernicn and TALLEYRAND. By consenting to despatch a! placing a veto on Constitutional Amendments, he maj 
Plenipotentiary to Paris, the Bund acknowledges, at all events, watch with perfect complacency the fate of a suicidal and 


cerned, is a resolution on the of the Vj . 
to place the Duchies of the Elbe *, disposal of the y 
ation, under the colour of whose name and interests _ 
were violently wrested from the King of Dexmarr. §y¢} 
measure would decide the waverers, and would go far to « 
the French Emreror’s hands. Nothing can be 
satisfactory settlement of the fate of the conquered provin 
which is not based upon the will of the Schleswig-Holstei 
populations, but there is no reason to suppose that the Bund 
desires for the Duchies of the Elbe anything that they do 
desire already for themselves. I 


AMERICA, 


HE House of Representatives at Washington has 
T the Constitutional Amendment 


the joint Committee of Reconstruction. The plan mt 
absurdly unjust that the moderate Republicans would om 
defeated the more extravagant provisions of the measure i 
they had been supported by the professed advocates of thy 
South. The Democratic minority, however, naturally ang 
judiciously abstained from affording their countenance to thy 
proposed Amendment. It suited their purpose that th 
project should be tendered in its original crudity to the Sta 
Legislatures which have the power of accepting or rejecting 
it, but not of introducing the smallest verbal alteratio, 
According to the Amendment as it stands, the entire South js 
practically disfranchised, until the dominant faction shall hare 
completed one Presidential election and two elections fy 
Congress. ‘The cynical unfairness of the scheme would bk 
less conspicuous if the prohibition had been literal ani 
direct. The Southern States, however, are nominally 
restored to the privileges which all their respectable citizess 
are forbidden to exercise. South Carolina, of which the 
entire population participated enthusiastically in secession, js 


shall enjoy the franchise. A false and fraudulent represent 


the opinions of those who ought to have been his constituents 
It matters little whether the Senate confirms the perverse de- 
cision of the House of Representatives ; for it may be doubted 


| whether the Northern Legislatures will adopt the Amendment, i 
' which will be unanimously rejected if it is tendered to the 


South. The Radical leaders are fulfilling with scrupulow 
aceuracy the prophecies of foreign observers who were com- 
monly denounced as enemies of the American Republic. ‘Io 
the old question, what they fought for, they reply in sub- 
stance that their object is not to restore the Union, butt 
secure the triumph of their party. It is evident that an inde- 
pendent Confederacy would be a less inconvenient neighbow 
than a conquered and disaffected province with eight millions 
vf inhabitants. The enemies of the United States never 
wished them worse fortune than the possession of an enlarged 
and exaggerated Ireland. 


The speeches of the Republican leaders excel, like the 


It is difficult to criticize with becoming respect 
ebullitions of factious violence which are equally wanting in 
dignity and in statesmanlike foresight. Mr. Srevexs, in 
answer to a rhetorical inquiry whether he could provides 
penitentiary for eight millions of criminals, replied that they 
would be best accommodated in the penitentiary of hell. Te 
leader of the House of Representatives accordingly admits 
that he is not legislating for the benefit of the Southern popt- 
lation, but that he is contriving the most effective means 0 
revenge; yet Mr. Srevens himself understands that, sooner 
later, the States which he desires to punish must be restored 
to political equality. The precept that an enemy should be 
treated as if he may one day be a friend is still mor 
applicable when the antagonist of the moment is, after 4 
limited interval, to be a partner. The year 1870 will it- 
evitably arrive, and the wildest Republican can scarcely hope 


impossible policy. His opponents have virtually admi 


only choice 
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mae clusion of a dozen sovereign States from the 
ee majority in Congress is forced to set the Consti- 

see wholly aside, and to commence a revolution where there 
. occasion for reform. It is intelligible that Mr. 
tn s should wish to condemn his antagonists to super- 

tural penalties; but, as a matter of fact, he can only inflict 
a. endurable torture of exclusion from Congress. The South 
can afford to wait much better than the North. 


Mr. Briont and Mr. Baxter assert, in utter disregard of 
American testimony, that bribery and corrupt expenditure in 
elections are unknown in the United States. One mode of 

uiring illegitimate influence is peculiar to the model Re- 


acq he modern times there has been no attempt in Eng- 


Pind to create a constituency for any special purpose; but the 
Bill for erecting the Territory of Colorado into a State was 
neither more nor less than a project for enfranchising a rotten 


borough. There are 5,000 electors in the Territory, while 
there are probably three-quarters of a million of voters in 
the State of New York. No community of so little im- 
‘ portance has ever been made a sovereign member of the 

nion, and the Constitution which was submitted to Congress 
by the Colorado petitioners excluded the negro suffrage which 


js elsewhere considered by the Republicans indispensable. — 


It was enough for Mr. Stevens and his followers to know that 
Colorado would elect two Republican Senators who would 
swell their majority, or perhaps overcome existing obstacles. 
The PresiveNT properly and wisely placed his veto on the cor- 
rupt Bill for admitting the Territories. The reasons for his 
veto were, with intentional discourtesy, left without notice ; 
and probably the measure, like the Civil Rights Bill, may be 

over the Presipent’s refusal to concur. If a small 
outlying district is erected into a State, the anomaly of ex- 
cluding Virginia and Louisiana from the enjoyment of con- 
stitutional rights will be more flagrantly and obviously unjust. 
It is not safe for a majority to legislate for the avowed purpose 
of maintaining its own predominance. The Republicans are 


more violent than the Democrats of former times, and the 
ple will sooner or later discover that they are not even 

affecting to act for the general benefit of the United States. 
While the Presipent and the Congress are engaged in im- 
cable hostilities, Mr. Jerrerson Davis is at last to be tried 

at Norfolk in Virginia. Chief Justice Cuase, having perhaps 


a creditable regard to his judicial character, had long 
refused, on more or less plausible pretexts, to preside at 
the trial; but it is now stated that he is to be associated 
with Justice Unperwoop, who has charged the grand jury 
in aranting declamation which would have been discreditable 
to the most hackneyed platform orator. The indictment 
charges, not high treason, but conspiracy, and the result will | 
show whether a Virginian jury can be found to condemn the 

acts in which all their respectable fellow-citizens shared. A 

year ago, Mr. Jounson undoubtedly desired to be revenged on | 
the most conspicuous representative of secession; but there is 

reason to suppose that he has since reconsidered a hasty judg- 

ment, and that he would willingly dispense with vengeance on a 
vanquished adversary. Partisan judges will incur universal 

contempt if they obtain a conviction in violation of the law. | 
At the worst, it is a notorious fact that Mr. Davis was only one | 
among several principal conductors of the so-called rebellion. 

The humblest clerk in the public offices at Richmond, the | 
most obscure subaltern in the Confederate army, were equally | 
guilty of any technical crime which can be imputed to — 
Mr. Davis. To kill him under colour of a judicial sentence | 
would be a gross abuse of superior power. He has already | 
suffered imprisonment for twelve months, and the civilized | 
world is aware that his guilt consists exclusively in a_ 
political miscalculation. Elected by a great community | 
to assert its independence, Mr. Davis performed his duties | 
with untiring zeal; and if he committed errors, his pro- 
secutors profited by his failure, while his constituents utter 
not a word of complaint. So much must, in the par- 
ticular case, be left to the discretion of the jury, that the 
Sheriff who strikes the panel will exercise almost as direct an 
influence on the verdict as the Court which tries the prisoner. 
Every citizen in the Southern, as in the Northern, States has 
already made up his mind on the moral and legal merits of 
secession. Mr. Davis will necessarily rest his defence on the 
alleged sovereignty of the several States, and he will urge that 
the acts charged in the indictment were committed by a foreign 
enemy, and not by a disloyal citizen. If the jurors are asked, 
according to a practice employed in some American trials, 
whether they have formed an opinion on the guilt or inno- 
cence of the prisoner, it is difficult to understand how the 
Jury-box can ever be filled. If the judges display a partisan 
spirit, or if the jury appears to have been packed, the PREsiDENT 


will consult his own reputation and the honour of his 
country by awarding an immediate pardon to the unfor- 
tunate representative of a defeated cause. 


BRIBERY. 


C may be true that Sir R. Kyicutiey’s motion had no 


necessary connection with the Franchise Bill, and that its 
introduction was due less to the zeal of the purist than to the 
policy of the tactician. But no one can now contend that 
public men are indifferent to a subject which occupied the 
greater part of two nights in the House of Commons, and 
monopolized one night in the House of Lords. The fact is 
that public men generally are awakening to a sense of the 
ludicrous disgrace which the continuance of electoral corrup- 
tion inflicts on the country. Here we are all talking about 
recognising the rights of our own flesh and blood to the elec- 
toral franchise, and the infamy of excluding men and brothers 
from a fractional share in the fabrication of members of Par- 
liament, when the results of about a dozen Election Com- 
mittees disclose to us the enormous aptitude of our flesh and 
blood for receiving the wages of corruption. It is easy to in- 
sinuate that but small dislike to bribery can animate the breasts 
of men who owe their seats to nothing else but bribery. It is 
the consciousness of this very fact that in all probability is now 
provoking a genuine, albeit a tardy, compunction in the minds 
of some who have won their seats by means which only are not 
treated as illegal because public opinion is not on the side of the 
law. Those who have once paid the fine chargeable for a seat 
in Parliament are precisely the men who are the most likely 
to scrutinize the value of what they have bought, and, if they 
think they have paid too dearly, to devise schemes for making 
the prize less costly for the future. We do not, however, say 
that it is solely on this account that, of the projects submitted 
respectively to the two Houses of Parliament, that which Mr. 
Vivian introduced into the Lower House was the more 
stringent and severe. A sense of courtesy and a fear of pro- 
voking a not unreasonable jealousy would naturally restrict 
the Lords within the limits of a proposal for inquiry; and a 


_ seasonable opportunity for a resolution of this kind had been 


afforded by the Address of the Commons for the appointment 
of a Commission in the case of Lancaster. But if the motion 
of Lord RussELt was the more moderate, it was also the less 
effective course. As Lord Grey observed, there is little which 
any Commission could ascertain about Lancaster beyond what 
is already known. Nor perhaps would Lord Grey’s more 
comprehensive amendment lead to the discovery either of 
the sources or the remedies of corruption. If the Election 
Committees which have reported, and the Commissioners who 
have investigated, have done nothing else, they have at least 
superseded the necessity of seeking for further information as 
to the modes and the magnitude of the existing corruption. 


Out of ten inquiries which have been sanctioned at the 
request of Parliament within the same number of years, eight 
have resulted in stamping infamy upon the electoral proceedings 
of the criminated boroughs. Yet what are they or election 
morals the better either for the inquiries or their results? 
Bribery, corrupt practices, money payments for voting, money 
payments for abstaining from voting, payments for loss of 
time—all these were reported against Gloucester, Wakefield, 
Canterbury, Maldon, Berwick, and other peccant boroughs; 
and all these might be equally reported against the same 
boroughs or others like them at the present day. ‘The revela- 
tions in the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday nights 
confirm, not only the prevalence of the old practices, but also 
their extension on a scale of unimagined dimensions. One 
member cited the instance of a borough on the Eastern 
coast, containing 700 voters, the honour of representing 
whom cost the candidate at the rate of 35/. for each elector. 
We have recently seen in the case of Totnes that, when- 
ever there is anything like a contest, the wary electors can 
command sums varying from 20/. to 200/. a-piece for their 
votes. But there is no occasion to multiply instances. Mr. 
BERNAL OsporNe quoted a formula known to every member, 
which indicates the notoriety and the inveteracy of the evil. 
The first question ordinarily put to an intending candidate by 
the whipper-in of either of the great political parties is not, 
“ What are your opinions? how far do you agree with us?” 
but, ‘‘ How much can you afford to spend?” The House of - 
Commons is, in fact, open to every man just in the same sense 
in which Horne Tooke said the London Tavern was open to 
every man—d.e. provided he could pay for it. It is, in 
reality, a rich man’s club, with this feature to distinguish it 
from ordinary clubs—that its annual subscription is hea 
out of all proportion to its entrance-fee. It is bad eno 
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that a man should have to pay 4,000!. or 6,000/. for the 
privilege of being elected; but it is too bad that, after all, 
this should be regarded as only half of the consideration 
money, and that, when the prize of election has been pur- 
chased so highly, the chance of re-election must still be 
= by annual donations to the amount of several 


undreds of pounds. It is this yearly drain—this system of 


forced benevolences, indifferently for the parish church and 
the Ebenezer conventicle, for the Christian Young Men’s 
Mission and the Unitarian Institute, for the local Temperance 


Society and the local race-course—that makes the gorge of 


members rise at the very mention of their borough, and fly 
from the greeting of a constituent as from that of the most 
hateful of duns. 


- 
| political, Venality is the wbuse of political 
and should be punished by the Joss of that privilege, more @ 
less prolonged. A voter, habitually corrupt, should be disgunl; 
fied m perpetuity. One guilty of a single act of corruption shoujg 
be disqualified for a detinite time. A constituency habj 
corrupt should be disfranchised altogether ; one tainted 

by one corrupt election should be disfranchised only for 4 
Session. A member once convicted of bribery should i, 
incapacitated from sitting for at least ome Session, or one Par. 
liament. But, to bring this about, it would absolutely 
necessary to change the tribunal by which voters and cag. 
didates are tried. The present Committees would never 
disfranchise the most guilty boroughs or the most t 
voters in perpetuity. And every borough knows this as wall 


It would be more curious than usefal to trace the series of #8 every voter. The tribunal which now adjudicates on thes: 


events which, beginning with the payment of members by 
constituents, has culminated in the payment of constituents 
by their members. But it is not improbable that the causes 
which have led to this great change also contribute to prevent 
further change. Members of the House of Commons are no 
longer the delegates of taxpayers, charged with admitting the 
least possible assessment and extorting the largest possible 
concessions from the Crown. They are now part and parcel 
of the government of a country ten times as great and a 
hundred times as rich as the England of the Tupor age. They 
have a share of influence and patronage of which members 
im that age could not dream; and influence and patronage 
are things worth paying for. This is not the professed creed 
of any member; but it is the secret belief of a certain 
number, and it is the avowed belief of many electors. Not 
the most explicit denial nor the most plausible argument could 
disabuse many ten-pounders of the conviction that there must 
be something very profitable in being a M.P., because other- 
wise gentlemen would not spend so much money in achieving 
that position. ‘ You don’t take all this trouble for nothing, we 
“ know,” is the gist of a remark often addressed to aspiring 
candidates by critical constituents. And it would be very 
difficult for even the highest-prineipled members, in detailing 
the motives which urged them to a political career, to elimi- 
nate wholly the objects of personal distinction, with their 
accompaniments of official position and emclument. 

It is the consciousness of this—cynically embodied in the 
recent speech of Mr. Smotietr, and in the unforgotten 
speeches of Mr. H. Drumwonp—that really hampers every 
attempt to punish bribery effectually. Members who are con- 
strained to admit to themselves the mixed motives which dic- 
tated their choice of a political career are unwilling to deal 
hardly with constituents who profess to regard the political 
franchise solely as a pecuniary investment. Voters, again, refuse 
to visit with virtuous indignation those of their own body who 
convert to their personal profit the ambition and the liberality 
of rival candidates. Hence the inapplicability of some of the 
severer remedies would fail because they 
would not generally have the public sympathy with them. 
Every artifice that ingenuity could suggest, and that unscru- 
pulous good-nature could support, would be enlisted on behalf 
of men who were menaced with disproportionate penalties, not 
oa account of a moral but of a conventional delinquency. Sup- 
pose that the law pronounced a member hereafter found guilty 
of bribery to be guilty of felony, what Parliamentary Com- 
mittee would find him guilty, except under circumstances of 
exceptionally flagrant illegality? Or what common jury 
would bring in a verdict against a man whose failings leaned 
so strongly to the weaker side of the order from which com- 
mon jurymen are drawn? ‘lo make severe penalties possible, 
we must have a severe political morality throughout the 
country; we must have men imbued with the idea that a vote 
is a public trust, not a personal privilege. This idea is en- 


tertaincd by the generality of educated and respectable per- 


meated the masses. Nor can we 
hly diffused among them for a 


sons, but it has not 
expect that it will be 
long time to come. 
Still this is not a reason why nothing should be done 
at all; only it is a reason why nothing should be done 
precipitately, violently, and in a spirit of exaggeration. 
Lawe and morals act and re-act on each other. Popular 
morals give a tone to national laws; and national laws give 
substance and solidity to popular morals. There is a 
growing suspicion even among the least fastidious voters 
that venality, though far from beimg so bad a thing as it 


is cen many excellent people, is not, on the whole, — 


exactly repu A little impulse given to this inchoate 
suspicion might in time impress on it the force and momen- 
tam of an established opinion. To bring this about, political 
immorality should be visited with a punishment purely 


| Cases is at once too conscious of its own infirmities and too 
tender, It has a fellow-feeling with the weaknesses of 
_ members and of constituencies. the political 
purity of the nation, its functions should be transferred tog 
sterner and unsympathetic Court. : 
Concurrently with this transfer, something also 
perhaps be expected from the adoption of wider areas and 
larger constituencies. But we can only regard this as a sub- 
sidiary, not as an all-suflicient, remedy. We believe that 
large constituencies can be corrupted, because we know that 
the largest constituencies in the world — those of the United 
States—are often corrupted. And when we consider the 
enormous increase of wealth amongst persons whose deli 
and whose culture bear no proportion to their ambition— 
_when we see the struggle and tension of this class to push 
their way into aristocratic drawing-rooms and shoulder the 
old squirearchy in the House of Commons—we can place no 
confidence in predictions that large areas and numerous 
constituencies can by their magnitude defy the arts of 
aspiring millionaires. The law to prevent bribery must be as 
wide as the sea, and as close as a net. It must preclude not 
only bribery at elections, but subscriptions after elections 
It must emulate one Roman law which forbade a candidate 
_“gladiatores dare” to his fellow-citizens, and must forbid 
| donations for churches, chapels, schools, and racing-cups. 
, Perhaps it might also emulate another Roman law, which 
allowed any number of promises to corrupt constituents, and 
punished. not their breach, but their fulfilment. 
| 


PRODIGAL SONS. 
i ip ble of the Prodigal Son, viewed merely as a sketch of 
| life’ and manners, and apart from all religious interest, has 
| always had a great charm for all classes of readers. The subject is 
_ one that has been touched in profane as well as in sacred wniting; 
but if one wishes thoroughly to admire the superior beauty and 
simplicity of the Scriptural fiction, one has only to turn to the con- 
_ trast presented by the Menedemus of Terence, or the Euphémon of 
| Voltaire’s Enfant H The character of the Prodigal San 
would never have attained a world-wide celebrity if it had not bean 
for the parable, even if Terence and Voltaire could ever become 
authors of general popularity. As it is, both the Pro himself, 
and the fatted calf his contemporary, have found their way side 
by side into the rank of proverbial personages. In the painted 
glass of middle ages both have occupied at least their fair share of 
room and of attention. On the one hand, the Prodigal Son has 
been depicted revelling in the enjoyment of almost every concel- 
able form of impropriety; and, on the other, the fatted calf has 
turned up in church windows in every possible attitude consistent 
with uniform repletion, There is no other animal of Scripture which 
from our childhood upwards has ever interested mankind so much 
as the fatted calf. There is no other sinner or penitent who is 8 
taking to the popular fancy as the Prodigal. An ordinary scape- 
grace or an ordinary paragon of virtue is nothing; but a scape- 
ce who thoroughly enjoys himself in riotous living first, and 
aving seen the world and eaten up every crumb of his comes 
home to fatted ealf, music and dancing, and lives happily 
ever after, seems to the undisciplined imagination & very 
happy and fascinating personage. interest attaching to the 
chief hero and the four-footed victim of the scene attaches in no 
slight degree to even the secondary neue in it. To be the 
prodigal is a proud position ; but to be the father of the prodigal 
and master of the fatted calf is not one to be d d; and every 
“one must feel how delightful it would be to have a chance of 
figuring in such acharacter. The letter which the father of Father 
atius could not help writing to the Standard on the occasion 
of his son's return to the paternal roof —~ how nan 
of playing the shini + of a prodigal son’s parent may 
the beat us off balance. A year or two ago, ather 
Ignatius pére, as he must for euphony and distinction be content 
to be called, could not have expected any good fortune of the kind. 
The current of affairs seemed to be setting quite in a different direc- 
' tion. It appeared only too | amend that Father Ignatius the young? 
was likely to make most of the running himself, and to win all the 
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z itent monks and nuns, and warning bishops to attend | most pious strain to say how the fatted calf is ordered, and 
<» valigious duties, and praying for the conversion of his | how his son has been saved by the quick march of the “ army 
to and lamenting over the blindness of his benighted parents. | of Heaven ”—“ events.” 
Coe iiant @ career of piety and missionary enterprise put the rest | The Prodigal Son’s position at home after his return has been 


So 

: te disadvant anditisa uraging 

of tha family at ‘tall he can hope to do in life to 

to live up to his son, and deserve his son’s ms robation and 
er all this, Father Ignatius the elder ultimatel, 


fo its humiliations; but a repentant pro igal inflicts no such 
ification on 


moral mortificati 
has been led to believe that at best one can only me as a sort 
e 


castaway, it must indeed be refreshing and exhilarating 
of no mean order after all. 


The outward incidents of the return of Father Ignatius were 
li in keeping with Biblical precedent, and seemed perhaps 
as if they had been got up with minute attention to historical 
details. In the first place, if his own account of his Norwich 
‘vations is accurate, he must have come home very hungry. 
‘A course of muffins and nocturns must be as exhausting to 
the system as even riotous living, and seem, in the case of 
the wich monastery, to have been as ruinous to the 
urse. Filling one’s belly with rusks is ibly as unsatis- 
htory as filling it with husks. And if the truant monk 
arrived im the Benedictine garb, and in proper barefoot style, the 
illusion doubtless was complete. Bringing forth the best robe and 
putting it on him, and putting shoes on his feet, would be an act 
of ordinary kindness as well as of conventional procedure. And it 
was just what the father of Father Ignatius, in common with the 
father in the parable, really did. “The first thing I required of 
him,” says the Standard’s venerable correspondent, “ after his 
return home, was to give up the monk’s dress for such a dress as a 
deacon of the Church of England should wear, and he complied 
with my request.” The second thing to be done was to let his friends 
and his neighbours know ; and this, in modern times, was soon 
managed by means of the press. The tone of pious exaltation 
which runs through the parental letter, though natural ander 
the circumstances, was not entirely justified by the spirit of 
Father Ignatius’s return; inasmuch as he came back without 
a blush upon his countenance, except a kindly blush for the 
monk who had him into debt. Nor can the letter be 


urning igal, like all other flattering situatio 
is full of moral temptations. "Tt is easy to abuse it, or to be ted 


into thinking too highly even of the d position itself. To 
those similarly circumstanced the epistle of Father Ignatius pére 
ought to serve as a warning how not to conduct themselves. In- 


stead of the fatted calf, we first of all have the parental salu- 
tation of “I told you so”—a lamentable and poor substitute 
for the excellent Riblical ical animal. Father Ignatius had, two 
days previously, communicated to the newspapers the forlorn 
condition of the monastery, and had expressed a not ill-founded 
the Protestant opponents who had all along wished him 


triumph and rejoice. The t of 
a higher line the 


joiced qundinely that all the monastic phase was over. The 
details, he says, o 


to myself to say it is but the result of my long ago expressed prog- 
nostleation.” 4 is very sad to see a son’s father at 
in this irregular way, and feeling it due to himself to do anything 
he kind. If this method of procedure became common, 
prodigals would soon become scarceindeed. The truth is that the 
respected correspondent of the Standard is a melancholy instance 
of the damage it does a man to find on the sudden that he is a 
8 se hero. He loses his head and forgets his part. He rushes 
blindly into texts, poetry, warning and recrimination. “I told you 
so,” and “Trees rotten at the root,” are quite a modern and un- 
orthodox version of the old allegory. The parent in the parable 
receives his son and does not lecture ye find it due to him- 
self to remind the nation at large that he always foresaw what 
junketing would come to, And, finally, it does not do on such 
Occasions to represent to the world your prodigal is sorrier 
and more penitent than he really appears. Father Ignatius cer- 
Y seems excessively sorry that the Norwich faithful have 

not supported him, that his buildings are incomplete, and that he 
has no money or food to fall back upon. But he has not con- 
fessed himself to be a rotten tree. On the contrary, he maintains 
that, even if his order is broken up, he will continue to be a monk 
still; and though he puts off the dress of St. Benedict, he only 
$80 under protest or compulsion. Anxiety to be a pote 
son’s father makes the second corres the Standard take 
pardoned 


pondent 
it completely for granted that his son is willing to be 
,made much of as well as fed. If it had uot been for the good 
Steg of the prodigal, a controversy might heve Leen the result. 
of a prodigal malgré lui, whose friexds insist ou killi 
ts fated calf long before he has repented. In vain he explains 
of he does not want to be forgiven at ail. The benign head 
his family knows better, and writes to the newspapers in the 


left undepicted by the sacred text. It must require a good deal 
of genuine good feeling and virtue to submit oneself to so un- 
enviable a position. It is not upon the day that the fatted calf is 
killed that the prodigal’s real sufferings and trials begin. They 
do not begin quite so soon. It is when the excitement of recon- 
ciliation is over, and romance of forgiving and being forgiven 
is past, that the uphill task commences of living in friend- 
ship and with those whose on a man has de- 
served. The art of domestic reconciliation is not a common 
one, nor is it often that family dissensions pass away with- 
out leaving a sore behind them. Having breakfast with 
people to whom you have behaved badly, and meeting them agai 
at luncheon and at dinner, is a sort of routine that would before 
long drive a fallen angel mad. To forgive one’s enemies is not so 
insuperably difficult, and it is a duty prescribed to us alike by re- 
tigion and morality. To forgive one’s friends is less easy, though 
it has been occasionally done. But to forgive persons for havin 
had an opportunity of forgiving us isa supreme effort that £ 
not often made, and still less often rewarded with success. 
Usually quoted to illustrate the readiness of a higher Power 
to accept the repentance of mankind, the parable in ques- 
tion might seem with almost equal propriety to be a 

on which to hang a smuch-ooeded discourse on the subject ot 
domestic reconciliation. Even a lover’s quarrels are less happy 
and well-omened than-the Latin Grammar asserts, and end not 
unfrequently by taking the bloom off affection. There are some 
domestic injuries of a still more deadly kind that are proverbially 
unpardonable. The reason may be partly the necessity that exists 
for punishing such offences without mercy, or the baseness of 
the treachery, which may vary with circumstances ; but it is partly, 
we may reasonably believe, because forgiveness in such cases 
would be intolerably painful to the offender. It would end in almost 
as much misery as inexorable anger. Familiar or cheerful or 
affectionate intercourse with those who have been wronged is 
generally out of the question, and the closer the intercourse, the 
Tess easily is it restored. What might be the case if forgiveness 
were synonymous with oblivion, and if ay | ever remembered 
anything that he had ceased to regret, is a different affair. To 
forgive artistically, parents or friends ought accordingly to go so far 
as not merely to pass over, but to ignore, what has been done. And 
even if they can bring themselves to this gentle hypocrisy, the 
difficulty will not have disappeared, for those who are the wrong- 
doers will probably have a more tenacious memory, and 
not be ready easily to do the same. To be Bcwe ~ son is, 
prota a severe and painful exercise. A harder penance can 
scarcely be devised. It is well to recollect this, and to remember 
also that the pas played by the parent of the prodigal is a com- 
paratively lig t one, and that Father Ignatius the elder finds it 
easier possibly to welcome the returning monk than poor Father 
Ignatius the younger does to undergo the genial welcome and the 
paternal letter-writing to the newspapers, with all its Scriptural 
allusions, and its kind but egotistical homilies. 


THE BRITISH VESTRYMAN. 


ii would be a rather curious subject of investigation to deter- 
mine the exact point in the scale of English society at which 
d obstructiveness to all improvement reaches its maximum. 
The popular democratic theory would, of course, be that the higher 
a man rises, and the larger his share of the good things of this 
world, the greater his objection to any redistribution of them. 
But this opinion, in which there is doubtless a certain admixture 
of truth, must be corrected by a different set of considerations, A 
peer with a princely estate has doubtless a strong interest in pre- 
serving the general framework of things without substantial altera- 
tion; and a “casual,” when a casual has any political opinions, 
would look with # certain favour upon a general scram 
on the calculation that his allowance of “toke” and “skilley” 
would na under any circumstances, be liable to serious dimi- 
nution. But between these two extremes there is not a con- 
tinuous increase or decrease of conservative feeli We should 
reach the maximum indisposition to move at a point where men 
are sufficiently well off to object to gp, | and sufficiently 
ignorant to be insensible to its necessity. ere is a certain 
uggish condition of the intellect which leads a man to object to 
the removal of dirt and cobwebs, and even gives him a swinish 
sort of dislike to having his sty swept. The peer may perhaps 
= too easily the doctrine that the coe which he enjoys 
are the greatest possible blessing to mankind, and that the Con- 
stitution of which he is the ornament is necessarily the most 
perfect which the world contains. But, at any rate, he takes a 
certain pride in seeing that the ted machinery works well ; 
he is above corruption, at least when it shows itself m a mean and 
velling shape ; he may not always have a very active intellect, 
But he knows that there are s things as arguments, and is 
sensible to the shame of being putin a position before the 
world. Thus, when any gross abuse is discovered in the higher ranks 
of society, we have at least something to work upon. We are 
attackin le with a sense of ridicule and with a contempt for 
ostiaal jobbery. If they will not consent to a radical ch 
they accept the condition of showing, by improved working of 
present system, that change is umnecessary. It scems, however, 
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the greatest wonder of the world, and resents as an insult any 
attempt to prove that any abuses can flourish under their authority. 

There was a grand ebullition of this sentiment last week at a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Guardians, The public in general 
has been shocked and disgusted by late revelations as to the con- 
dition of our workhouses, and especially as to the treatment of the 
sick poor. As when the bark of an old tree is lifted, and all kinds 
of centipedes and woodlice and loathsome creatures are discovered 
crawling in security behind it, we have suddenly come upon a layer 
of scandalous abuses, and have demanded their summary removal. 
The Guardians were doubtless as much surprised as other people, 
and if they had at once promised to put their house in order no 
special blame would have rested upon them. A sincere desire to 
ferret out and correct all substantial evildoers would have proved 
that they were only responsible in the sense of not having been 
sufficiently ardent reformers. They have, however, judiciously 
taken the utmost pains to repudiate any such desire. Mr. Hansard 
proposed that the meeting should admit “that the present system 
of administering relief to the sick poor is capable of reform,” and 
that they should pledge themselves to consider candidly any plan 
suggested by the Pvor Law Board. This, like the assertion, 
reported by Mr. Sam Weller, that the dog’s-meat man was no 
gentleman, is what we should call a self-evident proposition. 
Most things in this world are capable of reform, including 
even the British House of Commons, and it is a very mode- 
rate inference that any plan of reform coming from the highest 
official authority should receive a candid consideration. That the 
weatmeut of sick poor in workhouses is not one of those rare 
exceptions to the common order of things which have reached a 
condition of ultimate perfection, may perhaps be assumed without 
much rashness, considering that everybody except the work- 
house officials is unanimous in condemning it. It must be 
a truly marvellous series of coincidences which has brought 
so much obloquy upon this unfortunate but immaculate sys- 
tem. Ministers are not too fond of pledging themselves to 
unnecessary assaults on existing institutions, but Mr. Villiers 
has fully admitted the necessity of some reform, The medi- 
cal officers of workhouses are not likely to stir up trouble with- 
out necessity, but they have met and emphatically condemned 
the present system. ‘The mere fact that an association of con- 
siderable influence has been started to put things right is 
prima facie evidence that there is something wrong; there is 
not so much smoke without some fire. The Guardians appear 
dimly to have perceived this truth, and defended themselves in a 
characteristic fashion. They apparently knew that “ sensational ” 
is a common modern term of abuse, and accordingly used it freely, 
fancying that to call an interest in paupers “ sensationalism ” 
somehow makes it wrong. The Archbishop of York is, it 
seems, a “sensational Archbishop,” because he thought the 
sick poor should be treated decently. The public, said an- 
other speaker, had complained of a patient being laid out as dead. 
Unreasonable public! He had known cases of suspended anima- 
tion himself, and “ had never heard of a case where, upon recovery, 
the man had made any objection to having been set aside as dead.” 
ihe accommodating temper displayed by these interesting patients 
is an admirable model tor public imitation; if a man does not 
himself complain of being set aside as dead, it would be the height 
of unreason for other persons to complain of his being set aside, or 
even buried. This too, it seems, was a case of “ sensationalism.” 
Our nerves ought to be too firm to be shocked by such statements ; 
for, as the speaker very truly said, if we were not moved by such 
things, we should hear nothing of them, or, in his own words, 
“sensational paragraphs would not be produced,” which is an 
excellent reason for cultivating a stoical indifference to being set 
aside as dead. This gentleman accounted for the uproar by a 
brilliant metaphor. “ The fast young ladies, slangy young gentle- 
men, and prurient old greybeards” (this last, apparently, is a 
delicate description of the Archbishop of York, or can he be a 
slangy young gentleman?) “would feast upon the Garbage of 
society, just as George I. liked to feast upon putrid oysters.” 
‘That is to say, insisting upon better hospital accommodation 
is equivalent to feasting upon the garbage of society. There 
is some very queer confusion of ideas about this; as, to make 
the metaphor accurate, George I., instead of feasting upon 
putrid oysters, should have forbidden putrid oysters to be 
brought to market; but it is interesting in a psychological 
point of view, as illustrating the logical capacity of a vestryman. 
Une great grievance insisted upon at the meeting —— 
to have been that “Mr. Farnall looked upon Metropolitan 
Guardians as men who, from their talents and position, ‘ia not 
deserve the name of gentlemen.” We never heard that talent 
was essential to a gentleman, but if it enters into Mr. Farnall’s 
conception of the character, we do not wonder at his doubts; if 
he judges simply from the habitual elegance of their language, his 
opinion is, of couxse, unjustifiable. A man who can venture upon 
the “ putrid oyster” flight of rhetoric must obviously be a gentle- 
man. The result to which the meeting came may be easily 
anticipated; it drowned the voices of those in favour of 
reform by an inarticulate roar, threw out their proposal by an 
overwhelming m»ority, and passed another condemnatory of the 


that the Guardians of the metropolitans were too great anily fat 
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is virulent protest agains reform is, o 

reasonable argument for ‘vigorous m 
The Guardians have given the most conclusive proof of their utter 
incapacity for seeing their own errors, or, if they see them, of 
being affected by them. They did not, indeed, confine themselves 
to the silly rant from which we have selected one or two gems of 
rhetoric, for they were rash enough to venture upon something like 
an argument. They said that the scheme of having central hospitals 
was contrary to the principles of self-government. We need not 
reply that this is a misapprehension of the scheme, for it seems 
scarcely to rise so high as a misapprehension. If they had said 
that it was contrary to a Charta, or the Petition of Righ 
or to the Thirty-nine Articles, it would have done equally Sel 
as a mere appeal to ignorant prejudice. But it is evident that the 
argument, if seriously used in these disputes, is one which requires 
careful handling. Self-government is an excellent thing, as we are 
all d; but it is possible to throw a good deal of odium 
it. self-government means that the sick poor are not to have 
proper nurses, that they are not to have sufficient food, nor sufli- 
cient air, nor timely attention when they are taken ill; if it means 
that men are to die in our workhouses for want of food, and to be 
set aside before they are dead (for, after all, people in general have 
a pardonable prejudice against this arrangement), the world will 
begin to fancy that there are some advantages about centralization. 
There would be some gain in placing the care of paupers under the 
direction of people who think about something more than making a 
shilling go as far as thirteenpence, and who are sensitive to the 
disgracefulness of jobs. But, we cannot help asking, what is the 
meaning of self-government ? Is this system really a specimen of 
its characteristic merits? Self-government means generally that 
the people who raise the money are to decide upon the manner of 
spending it. The advantage of this is manifest when the mo 
is to be spent upon themselves. They will at least be them- 
selves to blame, and will be themselves the sufferers, if it is not 
—_ in the most effective way. But the question becomes entirely 

fferent when they have to spend it upon other people, and 
especially upon a class with whom they have no sympathy. 
If the paupers themselves had a voice in the matter, the mo 
would no doubt be spent extravagantly and foolishly. If it 
were left entirely to the ratepayers, we may doubt whether any 
would be spent at all. The lew compels a certain provision to be 
made, and the Guardians are of course right in making that pro- 
vision as moderate as is consistent with decency and humanity, 
So long as they fulfil those conditions, there can be no objection 
to allowing them to distribute the money which they have raised. 
But we certainly are bound by every consideration to see that 
decency and humanity are not a outraged, as there seems 
too much reason to suppose that they are. If a Guardian does not 
of himself do his duty to his ward, some legal authority should 
compel him to do it; and to protest against that compulsion in the 
name of self-government is a mere misuse of the term. One 
gentleman at ihe meeting said, characteristically enough, “ Philan- 
thropy, humanity ! it is all a sham—the thing was money, money, 
money!” Perhaps the precise bearing of this peroration may 
not be very clear, but it may be interpreted to very good purpose 
without much trouble. The thing which has real weight with 
the Guardians is doubtless “money, money, money”; and by 
self-government they mean that they won’t pay any more money 
than they are compelled to pay. hat the more intelligent and 
less obstructive classes have to teach them is that philanthropy 
and humanity are not necessarily shams, and may even on some 
occasions be worth a little money. 


COLE’S LAST. 


E have been favoured with a communication—or rather a 

rescript or allocution—from our old acquaintance “Cole 
C.B.” South Kensington is again, it seems, in a state of — 
as it is likely long to be while there are salaries to be earn 
jobs to be jobbed. The International Exhibition fever is now ac- 
climatized in Europe; 1ts period, like that of the cholera, when 
it may be reckoned on to visit any given place, is decennial. 
as there are at least ten capitals or great cities in internati 
communion, the nuisance becomes, for all practical Haag roe 
annual plague. Hence the vitality and perennial activity of “ ole 
C.B.” and his colleagues, There must be always an English Royal 
Commission en anence and en rapport with the International 
of the year; and as there is always a Commission, there must 
always be a Secretary. Hence the necessity for the being of 
“Cole C.B.” But “Cole C.B.” being thus established as & 
standing fact, he must always be doing something for his 
Secretaryship and Executive Commissionership. Next year, un- 
less Bellona shall be sweeping over Europe, it will be the tum 
of Paris. Few people can have failed to hear of the berm 
splendours of 1867. The new Cesar, as is to be e 

him, is going to conquer the world. France is to show 

us all how to do it, It is the old story. Here in 
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two of these decennial plagues on a large scale, besides | tributors, we fail to see the meaning of this suggestion. But 


wo have hed wae of local little-goes. The truth is that we are | we have a word of more 
ine It is at length found out | Lords” the Committee of Council on Education aware of th 


sick and wearied with the whole t 


uence to say. Are “M 


after all, a collection of shop-fronts and the longest of | circular? Do Lord Granville and Mr. Lingen adopt it? Is this 


advertising vans, 


i aca d progress, only answer the purpose of the | templated in the Parliament tP And if“M 
science, patriotism, and p vertiser. But | Mr. Cole’s circular, as thoy are cortaialy 


pluckiest tradesman and the most unscrupulous 


however dignified with sacred appeals to art, | “Exhibition of Periodical Literature” one of the Soe con- 


8” adopt 


nsible for it, we must 


it Paris we shall be shown how to do the thing properly. | remind them that, as charity begins at home, so the schoo: is 


en a and classification. The Paris Exhibition of 


1867 is sake the ideal of French skill in their own art of classi- 
fication. In London our —_ of arrangement was the great 
higgledy-piggledy plan. Our shows were started on the simple 

geographical and division. But this broke 

own in practice. The French logic of division is more scientific, 
if not so ae Walk round the building, and you get the orbis 
terrarum and all its productions classed according to site; walk 
across the building by diagonal paths converging to a centre, and 

u get everything arranged according to its nature and character. 

circulating, you will be able at a glance to see all that, sey, 

and has to show; by taking a straight path, you will be able 

to see what England has to show on the right hand, and France 

on the left ; and you can compare the competing articles. Nothing 
can be more ingenious and beautiful—on paper. 

This is not all. The French mind, profiting by our rude and 
crade attempts and failures in 1851 and 1862, intends to intro- 
duce anew idea into international advertisements. We contented 
ourselves with a coarse and merely material display of the world. 
We confined ourselves to the results of handicraft. We did not 
soar into the spiritual world. We had not the courage, or the folly, 
to institute a competition of scribblers and inkstands, or of 
the results of mental and literary labour. The French Minis- 
ter has observed our shortcomings. In his Report there occurs 
the following sentence :—‘ International Exhibitions promise 
to become perfect representations of Modern Society in its various 
forms of activity.” To do the French Minister justice, we must 
say that very likely he meant very little, or perhaps nothing at 
all, by this pretty but not very intelligible observation. Not 
having much to say, the Minister, after the fashion of his country, 
let off a fine sentence. But upon this hint spake, or rather medi- 
tated and then spake, “Cole C.B.” The vaguer this promise 
about the various forms of the activity of Modern Society, the 
wider was the field opening, expanding, and breaking away into 
illimitable space and the spheres, which disclosed itself to 
“Cole 0.B.” Being himself a remarkable form of the activity 
of Modern Society, he saw that there was — in heaven 
or earth, or under the earth, from the works of Felix Sum- 
merley down to Mumbo Jumbo, which might not be in- 
dladed in the category of forms of activity. “Cole C.B.” 

to My Lords the Committee of Council on Education, 
and between them they concoct an Occasional Paper, No. 24, 
a copy of which they have done us the great honour to for- 
ward to the Satw Review. It is headed “ Exhibition of 
Periodical Literature,” and it certainly pro but we reall 
cannot abridge it. Here it is. After quoting the sentence whic 
we have given from the French Minister, “ Henry Cole, Secretary 
and Executive Commissioner, By order of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education,” p 

In order that the principle thus set forth may be illustrated as far as 
England is concerned, the Committee of Council on Education have deter- 
mined to exhibit, among other evidences of the “ activity” of our civilization, 
as far as possible a complete collection of the periodical literature of the day, 
containing one specimen, which may be of any date in the year 1866, of each 
Newspaper, Review, Literary, Artistic, or Scientific Journal, Magazine, Tract, 
or Pamphlet, Play, &c., Street Ballad and the like, published in the kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any of the British Colonies, in the course 
of the year 1866. It is pro to send this collection, when completed, to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, with the view of conveying to foreign nations 
some idea of the enormous amount of periodical literature for which there is 
a demand in England and its dependencies, 

It will be obvious to all those who may take the project which has been 
thus briefly set forth into consideration, that for the due carrying out of 
this object the co-operation of all those who are in any way concerned in the 

blication of periodical literature, in any one of its forms, will be in- 

i bly necessary. All editors or proprietors of Newspapers, therefore, 
whether such Newspapers represent the metropolis itself, or any part or sec- 
tion of the metropolis, whether they be provincial or colonial haven 
= in any town in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or any of the 

tish colonies ; all proprietors of Magazines, Reviews, or other Periodicals, 
whether Annual, Quarterly, Monthly, Weekly, or Daily, as well as all Secre- 
taries of Societies whose practice it is to issue Tracts or Pamphlets at regular 
intervals, and all Dramatic writers, &c.; all such persons are requested to 
Hw Brg this undertaking by sending to the Commissioners of the Paris 

ibition specimen-numbers of each N’ ewspaper, Magazine, Review, Tract, 

or Pamphlet which they may be concerned in publishing, in order that every 
one of such imens may be incorporated forthwith into the Collection 
is now in course of formation. 

The Collection will be properly arranged and bound, and each contri- 
butor’s name will appear in a report to be made on the Collection by Mr. 
Charles Collins, who has been directed to superintend it. 

All communications in connection with matters treated of in this paper, as 
well as all specimen-numbers of periodicals intended for exhibition, should 
be forwarded with as little delay as possible to the Secretary, Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, South Kensington Museum, W. 

Now, for the moment we will set aside the folly and impudence 
of this proposition, and therefore for the moment Wwe will set aside 
Mr. Henry Cole, who, in his own name, “ requests that we will 
send as early as convenient one or more specimen numbers of our 
periodical” to him, and at the same time desires us to “ recom- 
lishers of periodical tracts i our district to send 


ride themselves on their skill in o zation | sadly wanted at the Privy Council Office. Granting that such a 
collection, even when reported on by the taste, skill, ‘and judgment of 


Mr. Charles Collins, whoever he may be, can be of any conceivable 
value, except as a melancholy and huge proof of the abuse and 
debasement of the art of printing, on what principle, we aak, do 
“My Lords” arrive at their idea of periodical literature? News- 
papers and reviews, because published at certain definite times, 
are periodical, but how on earth does a tract, pamphlet, play, or 
street-ballad become a periodical? Is there a law, undeveloped 
even by Mr. Buckle, which ates the issue of tracts? and do 
strect-ballads come out in a fixed cycle? Under what possible 
notion of periodicity can the Quarterly Review or the Philosophical 
Transactions, and “Nix my dolly pals be brought together, 
except by the philosophical spirit of Cole? What is the common - 
nature, even in t of eras of time, of the Zimes newspaper and 
the Converted ? No doubt all the imens of the 
activity of Modern Society catalogued by “My Lords” have this 
in common, that they all represent paper and printing; but how 
does this make them periodicals? “ Plays ” of course were intro- 
duced in order that Mumbo Jumbo should show itself in Paris, 
but why “tracts”? My Lords probably think that as animality 
can be equally predicated of the Primates and the In ia, 80 
iodical is only the highest genus of letters, and that, as Sir 

Newton and Henry Cole are equally men, so a Scientific 
Journal and Zion’s Trumpet, being alike periodicals, ought to be 
submitted to the equal politeness or equal contumely of our 
French neighbours. 

It is breaking a butterfly—say rather a re a wheel to 
discuss seriously such an absurdity as this; but if the “ activity 
of our civilization ” in literature were to be re ted in Paris at 
all, it would surely be more worthily and more desirably —_ 
sented by the works of Grote, or Thirlwall, or Merivale, or Mil- 
man, or Tennyson, or Herschel, as dignified impersonations of 
English letters, than by a set of dreary and stupid periodical, 
which would embrace the Spiritual Magazine, the Revival, the 
Chart of British Liveries, the Quickstep Journal, Lillywhite’s Cricket 
Scores, the Family Journal, Cassell’s Paper, and the Prophetic Times, all 
of which are to be found in the London Directory list of periodicals. 
There are of course persons who think that literature only means 
new and story-books; and as literature is manufactured in 
these days, like Birmingham buttons, by machinery, it is very 
likely that periodicals are, to a good a people, the all in all of 
letters ; but we are rather ashamed of My Lords—whatever may 
be the case of Mr. Cole—for adopting or even indirectly counte- 
nancing this unworthy and degrading estimate of English litera- 
ture. No doubt this last notion of Cole will be eagerly 
- the enterprising a who can get themselves advertised 
cheaply; but on the whole we suspect that Messrs. Cole and 
Collins will have to report on a collection of periodical 
literature only remarkable for its dulness, obscurity, and 

eral worthlessness. That any really ble Review or 
journal will submit itself to be rted upon by Mr. Charles 
Collins, and to be exhibited for the honour and glory of the New 
Cesar, is what we do not expect. In the case of certain political 
journals, ourselves among others, the invitation to send our- 
selves to Paris has something very much akin to the nature of an 
insult. If the French Emperor or his Ministers will indemnify 
us for all the copies of the Rotuerday Review which his jealousy or 
his terrors have confiscated and prohibited from entering France, 
it will be time enough for us to think of contributing to his 
Exhibition. And then perhaps we may be tempted to get > a 
“ specimen number” ad hoc; and, if we receive a guarantee that 
it will be openly exhibited, we may perhaps offer an “ evidence 
of the activity of our civilization,” together with sundry re- 
flections on the state of the activity of French civilization under 
the Second Empire. 


THE INGRATITUDE OF BARONETS. 


hyped pemed the present Session is such as to lead to the 
‘4 mournful conclusion that Baronets are an lot. In 
a political sense, the newly-made ones seem of no use whatsoever, 
and scarcely repay the trouble of creation. ery one knows the 
great constitutional object of baronetcies. They are the reward be- 
stowed for past Parliamentary services upon people of whom no one 
is afraid. They differ in this m peerages, which are 
a form of happy d presented by a nervous Government to 

erents who are beginning to be in the way. Lord Lyveden, 
Lord Russell, and, in a minor degree, Lord Halifax, all e 
Peers of the Realm because it was essential to the welfare of 
their party that they should cease to be Commoners. Lord 
Lyveden’s elevation was unquestionably a right and proper thing. 
His views upon the hy of India were becoming a very 
serious affair, and were calculated to cause irreparable confusion at 
the Indian Office. Nobody under his rule could be sure which was 
the Jumna and which was the Ganges, or whether it was Delphi 


or Delhi that was the centre of the Indian Mutiny ; and, what was 


mend any publi 
specimens oso,” As we are not district visitors, nor tract dis- 


worse, there was a growing feeling in the department that 
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such minor distinctions did not very much matter. When Mr. | Itis true that the claims of a constituency cannot be disreasa.a 
Vernon Smith took to incorporating this harmless sentiment 
into his House of Commons’ speeches, it became clear that the 
time had come for him to go, and he went and became Lord 


Lyveden. Lord Russell's eosis was due to the unconquerable 
habit he had contracted of introducing abortive Reform Bills first, 
and withdrawing them afterwards with tears—a proceeding which 
interfered materially with the comfort and quiet of the late Lord 
Palmerston. Lord Halifax, like Lord Rusecll, might fairly 
have expected any honour that the country could bestow 
upon deserving servants, in return for a life of useful and active 
public service ; but Lord Halifax did not retire from the Com- 
mons till, owing partly to health and partly to other causes, he 
had virtually ceased to be effective in the House of Com- 
mons’ debates. It cannot, accordingly, be denied that peerages 
are as necessary to a y as they are honourable and orna- 
mental to those who obtain them. They help a man grace- 
fully to retire, when it has become obvious that his carriage stops 
the way. Baronetcies cannot, of course, be expected to perform as 
useful a part. It is impossible to make everybody a Peer, though 
a bold Premier will occasionally go great lengths. But it is pos- 
sible to make almost anybody a Baronet; and the honour may 
be employed either as a sort of humble shelf, or as a token of 
friendliness and good will. I¢ is evident, however, from recent 
expersace, that baronetcies will have to be given up. The 
advantage of the House of Lords is that, if it does not make 
a man grateful, it usually makes him silent. Occasionally one 
comes across instances of ingratitude—chiefly perhaps among 
newly-made Bishops, who seem to labour under the delusion that 
they have to thank nobody, except their own merits, for their 
elevation ; but the chances providentially are that the most in- 
tractable of noble colts becomes, before many months are over, 
completely inaudible in the gallery. The weak point about 
a baronetcy appears to be that it produces neither silence nor 
ratitude. It neither gives a man anything to enjoy nor leaves 
im anything to look forward to. The most notable example of 
this was afforded early in the spring by Sir William Hutt, 
who, in spite of his advancement, would not “rest,” and 
seemed anything but inclined to be “ thankful.” Instead of 
comforting himself with the reflection how much better off he 
was than Mr. Bernal Osborne or Mr. Horsman — who, like 
him, have been left out of the daily ministration without even the 
cold consolation of knighthood—Sir William displayed the worst | 
form of ingratitude, that, namely, which is neither checked by a | 
sense of favours received nor by a sense of favours to come. 
Having got out of the coach, and received a handsome gratuity 
from the passengers, his first act was to pick up a snowball, and 
to heave it deliberately at the coachman. His subsequent return 
to decorum was rather due perhaps to the astonishment which 
such conduct awakened at Gateshead than to a correct apprecia- 
tion of the dignity conferred upon him ; and though Sir Wi iam’s 
later speeches and votes are. less tainted with overt disaffection, 
there is too much reason to fear that he does not appreciate the 
value of a baronetcy as he ought. | 
Another and more serious outbreak from Wells forces one to 
the conviction that there is something rotten in the Baronet 
system. One can only hope that disaffection among Baronets is 
not as catching as the cattle plague, and that it will not spread to 
the newly-created Peers. If any horse might have been 
to be quiet out of harness, it was a horse who had served in har- 
ness cheerfully and well. Sir William Hayter had spent a con- 
siderable portion of his valuable career in keeping people happy 
and contented. He had had plenty of opportunities of 
how sad a thing discontent and disaffection are, and how m 
trouble they give to Government Whips and other consti- 
tuted authorities. He must have learnt the inconveniences of 
caves of Adullam, and to feel but little sympathy with Adul- 
lamites. Unless a man learns this by being a ‘ Whip,” 
where on earth is he to learn it, and how are Englishmen 
to know that Mr. Brand will not be an Adullamite before the 
Session is over? Nor is Sir William Hayter merely an old Whip. 
Like Sir William Hutt, he is a new Baronet. Yet here we have 
two Sir Williams—both the first of their title, both of whom 
have been presented by warm admirers with a piece of plate— 
turning round at a critical conjuncture and leading the van of 
insubordination. Every one will be anxious and willing to admit 
that Sir William Hayter ought not to be held responsible for 
the friskiness of his son. Y men will be young men, and 
vefuse occasionally to listen to voice of Government Whips, 
whip they never so eo But Sir William is not 
to be blamed for Captain Hayter’s disafiection, at any rate he 
might deplore it. So far, however, from deploring it like a virtuous 
parent, he aids it and abets it. The letter which was read to 
the House on Monday night from the former member for Wells 
must have caused as much consternation on the Treasury benches 
as the posthumous discourse from the head of the decapitated 
physician did to the Eastern monarch and his courtiers. Ommia 
nune medium fiant mare. Perhaps Dr. Cumming is not so far 
wrong, and the world is coming to a speedy end afterall. The time- 
honoured landmarks are giving way. Attomey General be- 
lieves in household su Mr. Bright is for standing in the 
ancient paths of the Constitution. Mr. Lowe speaks to the cheers | 
of alien benches, as Saul was found at one time among his | 
father’s asses, and at another among the prophets. And—last and | 
most awful prospect—Whips that were and baronets that are sit _ 
side by side in the very Cave of Adullam. 


| and that the preservation of Wells appears to an old 
/member as i t as the preservation of Lord R 
Government. But, nevertheless, these things are omens, W 
at men die, strange events happen, it is said, j 
omets foretold the of Jerusalem, the of 
the repeal of Catholic disabilities. Am owl was to be 
seated at mid-day on a tree before the downfall of Otho; 
great in eatery a priestess in the temple 
| grew a beard. None of these presages are more remar 
fhe sudden desertion to the enemy of a Ministerial ae 


Hi 


ex- Whip, 
Sir William Hayter, indeed, goes so far in his condemnation 
of the Redistribation Bill as to say that, had he been ip 
office at the introduction of the measure, he would hays 
immediately resigned. Had Sir William still been wielding 
that whip with which, like Minerva, he used to “ tame 
the ranks of men,” one is disposed to think thet 
no sacrilegious hands would have been laid upon the sacred 


recincts of Wells, nor would Sir William or in Hayter 
on threatened with ejection from their nest. defence 
eyrie Sir William has displayed all the natural virtues 
eagle, and at the same time is doubtless sincere in his belief 
Government Whip of spirit ought not, on general public gro 
have tolerated so mischievous a Bill, The Government system 
uping is, no doubt, an indifferent one, but its chief flaw pro- 
ly is that, in threatening so many vested electoral interests, it 
has not even left Sir William Hayter in repose. If the Liberal 
Ministry fall finally, as they probably may, over this very stumbli 
block of Wells, even Mr. Brand will hardly pity them. Those = 4 
have not spared Wells might not some day spare Lewes. To be 
done to death by an ex-Whip, who has been mad 
has been silver-plated by a grateful party, i 
all Ministers who believe that fifty members can 
to commit political suicide for the sake of reforming 
British Constitution, or who think that it is safe to leave 
officials shivering outside Downing Street in the cold. 
Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and Sir William Hutt were there 
ready. Some evil genius prompted Mr. Gladstone to drive Si 
William Hayter after them. He has declared war upon a 
liamentary shade, but the shade of Sir William has got 
better of the encounter. And, worse than all, Sir William has 
set to all well-disposed followers a precedent that will be 
followed. ‘They will be hereafter to shelter themselves 
under the mantle of the ex-member for Wells, who did not find 
it inconsistent with duty to fly in the face of his own chiefs. The 
moral of the whole is that some other method should be invented 


a 


LONGWORTH »v. THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Orr readers will probably recollect that, some months ago, 
Miss Longworth (who claimed to be the wife of Major 
Yelverton) brought an action at Edinburgh against the proprietors 
of this journal on account of an article in which we had com- 


expected mented on the decision of the House of Lords in her case. The 


issue referred to the jury was whether or not our article had 
excosiied the limite of They found that it had not. 
trial, on the ground that the verdict had been given under some 
misapprehension as to the law on the of the jury, or that it 
did not express their real opinion. e lately received further 
notice that she had abandoned the intention of raising this ques- 
tion. On the merits of the case we have hitherto said nothing, and 
finally settled, we think it desirable to call attention to # point of 
great general interest which arose in connection with it, and 
which no special reference at all either to Miss 


or to ourselves. 
written, published, and, as far as we were concerned, sold and 
cireulated. in England. 

only to Scotland and 

directly from our office to Scotland. It so 
Sons of Edinburgh owed us 22/. 10s., and Messrs. Edmondston 


and Douglas 61, for advertisements delivered to us at our office 
in London, and there published in the ordi course of busi- 


ness. Miss Longw is by birth an ishwoman. 
Yelverton, whose wife she claims to be, is, as her counsel a 
domiciled Irishman, The defendants in the action are both domi- 


ciled in England; and the plaintiff, at the time of the action, 
was, we believe, resident ijn Edinburgh only in this sense, that 
ings between Major Yelverton and herself, 


which exists ia the Scotch law, and which ap t 
been introduced about a century by judicial 
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Thatisto say, she attached the 28/.10s. which 
is to sa a ed the 28/.108. which was 
fom . from the Edinburg firms we have mentioned, and on the 
- of that attachment brought an action against us for 
in which, if she had been successful, she might have 
3000s that or any smaller sum which the Scotch jury might 
have thought proper to give. The question of jurisdiction was e 
porately argued before Lord Jerviswoode, the Lord Ordinary, and 
also before the Lords. of the First Division in the Inner House, as 
the Sooteh call the Court of Appeal from the Lord Ordinary, 
and in each case judgment was given in favour of the juris- 
diction. We were accordingly sent before an Edinburgh jury, 
and have certainly no right to com lain of the result; nor do 
we venture to doubt that the Scotch judges, who were unani- 
mous on the question of jurisdiction, were right upon the question 
of the law of Scotland. this, however, as 1t may, we vepture to 
think that the state of the law which admits of such proceedings 
is bad in itself, and is opposed to the genera) principles of juris- 
nce, Before discussing the policy of the present law, we 
will offer a few observations on rinciples on which, as we 
understand the matter, the Scotch and English systems respectively 
proceed. The law of Scotland, as every one knows, is founded on 
the Roman law, and, in regard to civil causes in particular, has been 
far less influenced than our own system by trial by jury. Indeed 
it is only in very modern times that trial by jury in civil 
causes has been introduced into Scotland. Now the whole ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is elaborately discussed by the Roman lawyers, 
and forms a distinct title in works on Roman law. Without 
going into the matter minutely, it is enough to say that the general 
principle of the Roman law is “Actor sequitur forum rei,” 
the plaintiff must sue in the forum of the defendant. Thus 
Miss Longworth could have had no remedy in Scotland for 
the injury which she alleged herself to have sustained at our hands 
except by means of the singular process which we have described. 
The argument upon the case was full and very able on both 
sides, and we are indebted to the arguments of our opponent’s and 
our own counsel for the means of putting the points taken before 


our readers. 

The law of arrestment for the sake of founding jurisdiction was, 
as we have already said, introduced from Holland into Scot- 
land, having been invented in Holland for the purpose of givi 
merchants a remedy against mercantile debtors. It was admit 
at the trial on hands that it would not gre jurisdiction 
in a question of status—such as the validity of a marriage or 
the legitimacy of a child; and it was further admitted 
that no case ever arisen in which it had been used to give 
jurisdiction in an action of a me as Scotch—or tort, as 

lish —lawyers would it. The question, therefore, 
was whether the principles on which the mercantile remedy 
was founded would equally apply to cases of tort, and the 
judges held that it would. dn the whole, the Scotch 

w would appear to be this. As a general rule, a plaintiff 
must sue in the country in which he has been wronged, 
either by breach of contract or by tort; but if the alleged 
wrongdoer has property in Seotland (as some of the Scotch 
judges in another case put it, if he has a toothpick at a 
penny a dozen), then his property may be arrested in his absence, 
and he may be sued, and pw oof may be recovered against him 
to any amount, and that by a foreigner, habitually living in a 
foreign country. If any of our readers go to a Scotch inn, we 
advise them to be very careful of their toothpicks, 

It is one of the great inconveniences of arbitrary rules of all 
sorts that there is no knowing how far they extend. When 
you onee give an izrational principle a ¢ in a legal system, 
it is impossible to say how far you ought to earry it, for as it 
had no business there at all in the first place, so it is not more 
absurd when carried to one length than when carried to another. 
We certainly are not prepared to say why the Seotch principle 
should not be applied to cases of tort, ox, for that matter, to cases 
of status as well aa to cases of contract. If you have no right to 
try a question of a foreign contract made between foreigners in a 
foreign country where both parties habitually live, unless the 
defendant hes left an old pair of socks at an hotel, and 
if the arvestment of the socks gives such a right, it is hard 
to say ~~ Ay should not give you a right, not only to 
sue him tort, but, if necessary, to try him for high 
treason, Perfectly irrational consequences are all equally absund. 
Unie could be recovered for the value of the property 

only, it would be another thing; such a rule would 
be something like the principle of foreign attachment which 
has existed in the City of London from time immemorial, and 
which, with modifications, was introduced into the general law of 
d some years Common Law Procedure Act, 
The peculiarity of the law is not that it enables a person 
wronged by an Englishman who has property in Scotland to get 
satisfaction out of that property as far as it will go, but that it 
amage, after whi can bring his judgment to 
and there sue the defendant on the foreign judgment. In this 
second action it seems to be the better opinion (though the 
poimt ia not free from doubt) that it would not be open 
amount for whic judgment upon proof 
of the bare fact that it bad. quand. be ane am amount. We 
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do not complain of Miss Longworth’s having the power of 
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to Scotch law ; but we 

,oool. against us in Scotland which he could make us pay in 
tugland, without our being heard in land on the merits of 
the case, and that merely because two Scotch firms happen to owe 
us 28/ 10s. One of the strange features of thia law is the uncer- 
tainty in which it is involv It to be the opinion of 
Scotch lawyers that the judgment recovered in an action founded 
on such an arrestment is good, not only for the amount arrested, 
but to the full extent of the sum recovered ; but this was treated 
as a doubtful matter by the House of Lords in the last case in 
which the question was discussed. It appears, too, that the 
amount of property ought not to be “ illusory ’’; so that 
the toothpick illustration may — be a wrong one (North- 
Western ray Lindsay, 3 Macq. 99). 

The English law on this subject, as it prevails at least in the 
Courts of Common Law, is founded to ~os extent on the system 
of trial by jury. The question of jurisdiction in to actions 
at law has » s been debated as a branch of the question af 
venue. In the infancy of the system, questions of fact were deter- 
mined by the vicinage (vicinetum—visne—venue), that is, by sworn 
witnesses summoned from the neighbourhood where the facts hap- 
penn to give an account of the matter from their own local 

nowledge. By the insufliciency of this arrangement 

for any state of society in which complicated affairs were at 
all common became obvious, and the maxim contractus et delie- 
tum nom habent locum came to be recognised. This enabled a 
plaintiff to try actions for contract or tort in any county 
which he chose to seleet for that purpose; so that a man 
who is libelled in Cornwall may, if he pleases, try his cause 
at the Newcastle Assizes. Nor is this subject to any other 
restraint than the power of a Judge at Chambers to ch 
that venue if he thinks that justice requires it. This met the 
case of what were called transitory (as opposed to local) 
actions in England, but left the case of contracts and torts in 
foreign countries untouched, The difficulty with regard to them 
was how an English jury could inquire into a fact which hap- 

ned out of England. ‘This was met by the device (as explained 

y Lord Manstield in the famous case of Mostyn v. Fabrigas) of 

inserting a fictitious averment that the fact happened in an Knglish 
county, which was not allowed to be deni “The defendant 
promised at Paris im the Ki of France, to wit, in the ward 
of Cheap in the City of London,” &c, Fictitious averments were 
abolished by the Common Law Procedure Act, and the old law of 
venue was put on a new footing by special enactment, which gave 
complete eflect to the doctrine that contracts and torts have no 
locality, and may be sued upon wherever the plaintiff likes. The 
general result is, that the lish Courts of Common Law have 
almost unlimited jurisdiction. For instance, if a Frenchman 
assaulted another Frenchman in France, and both were in 
England, the assault might be the subject of an action in 
express purpose of suing the other, obtaining judgmen t 
suing in Paris on the foreign judgment A obtai his only 
difficulty in doing so would to obtain the leave of the 
Court, tor the Common Law Procedure Act contains a pro- 
vision by which the of the English Courts may be 
served on foreigners out of the jurisdiction. It is said that 
a patriotic eonveyancer who lately inherited an estate just large 
enough to be worth a law-suit, and who has no relations 
for whom he much cares, has exhausted his professional skill in 
drawing up a will about it, so worded as to raise every conceivable 
question as to the construction of written instruments which still 
remains undecided—a rumour which, if true, gives the legal profes- 
sion a strong interest in his death. A man who wished to study 
the laws of different nations, and to settle the various difficulties 
which exist in them, might find abundant opportunities for in- 
dulging his taste in going about from country to country, and 
seeing Where, and in what sorts of cases, he could bring actions 
against foreigners, and what of good his different foreign 
judgments would do him in different courts of justice in Euro 
and America. We cannot pretend to offer an opinion as to the 
conelusions at which he would arrive, but we think he would say 
that the Scotch system at all events was not a oue for de- 
fendants, whatever might be its comparative merits in other res 
In fact, aetions against foreigners must always be exceptional, and 
it does not imply a very cynical estimate of human nature to 
presume that matters will generally be so arranged that a fore 
defendant shall be put at.a disadvantage as with 
born subject, or, as the Scotch in their queer law language call jt, 
a “lovite.” We think, however, that there is less reason wh 
this should be the case as between England and Scotland than 
as between other countries; and we will conclude by some obser- 
vations on what appear to us to be the principles which, asa 
matter of commen sense, the law ought to reeo 


will its ¢ uences appear to be. Its logical absurdity, as we 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
he great leading rule ought to be that of Roman law, 
“ Actor sequitur forum rei.” Laws are local, and as breaches 
of contract and wrongs are, ex vi terminorwm, trangressions 
of the law, they transgress that law which prevails at the 
place where they were committed, and ought to be taken 
cognizance of in that place, and not elsewhere, unless both 
the parties concerned happen to be residing in, or to owe 
allegiance to, some other State, The Scotch process of arrest- 
ment, as exemplified in our own case, is an exeeption to this 
veneral rule, and the more it is considered the more monstrous 
powsession of cur 28/. 108; if we trust our property in 
- We nyust of course be prepared to delead ut according 
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in cases of contract, but its practical inconveniences are far greater. | venue a If the action be tried in a foreign country, he ig 
By virtue of this rule, we are either to be made responsible for , helpless. Let any one recollect the strange ovation, ag it is 
what was in no way our act, or else we are to be made amenable, | called, which Miss Longworth received in Dublin when Major 
in ® quasi-criminal form, to a law which was not and could | Yelverton was found by a verdict to be her husband, ang ask 
not have been in our minds when we wrote the matter complained | himself what chance of a verdict any one who had expressed the 
of. The complaint, as appears from Miss Longworth’s “‘condescend- | mildest disapprobation of her conduct would have had in an action 
ences,” was not that we slandered her to the eighteen persons for libel before an Irish jury? It is, however, needless to insist 
who received copies of the Saturday Review direct from our office, upon this, for one of Miss Longworth’s own counsel, on bei 
but that we slandered her (to use her own words) in a paper asked to assign reasons of convenience for trying the case in Scot. 
“much read by the more intelligent classes, and” which “has an | land, observed that if she had tried it in England she might hayg 
extensive circulation in Great Britain.” a word, the thing been called upon to find security for costs. It would seem then 
complained of was the extensive circulation in Scotland of that that this is not so in Scotland, and that any one who wishes to 
which she affirmed to be a libel. How was this extensive extract money from an English defendant may go down to Rain. 
circulation in Scotland our act? How is it possible that we burgh, attach his umbrella or his old Bradshaw, found juris. 
should know where the - le who buy our paper will | diction upon it, and put him to an expense of hundreds of 
take it, or what they will do with it? We publish in pounds in defending the action, although he has not hi 
London, and the persons who buy our paper can take the enough to buy a new umbrella or a new Bradshaw if the 
copies where they please, distribute them as they like, or, if | verdict should go against him and he should be condemned in costs, 
they think proper, put them in the fire. If they choose to take |The same gentleman’s ingenuity supplied us with another illus. 
them to Scotland and sel] them there, and if they contain libellous | tration of the iniquity of the law which he sought to put in force, 
matter relating to a person in Scotland, then no doubt that | for which we thank him. Miss Longworth, he said, claims to be 
person sustains a wrong; but he sustains it at the hands of the | a married woman. As such she could not sue in England, except 
person who publishes the libel in Scotland, not at the hands of in her husband’s name. She can in Scotland, and this is a reason 
the person who writes and prints it in London. Suppose the libel why she should be allowed to sue in Scotland for a wrong 
had been contained in a private letter sent by ourselves in London | sustained in England. With every respect for the learned gentle- 
to some person in Cornwall, who, having read it, immediately | man, it appears to us that the inference is just the other way, 
burnt it, would the Scotch Courts hold that, because a different Miss Longworth, if she has been wronged by us at all, has 
person altogether owed us §/. in Edinburgh, Miss Longworth been wronged in England. She is therefore entitled to such 
might have sued us in Edinburgh? If not, the publication in a remedy as the laws of England provide. But the laws of 
Scotland, and not the publication in England, is the thing England provide that, if she is a married woman, her husband 
complained of, and the Ye mage in Scotland is not our act. must sue for the wrong she has sustained. Let her, there 
If yes, and if the publication in England is avowed to be fore, either renounce the character of a married woman, or, if she 
the wrong for which the action is to lie, we fall upon another is married, let her husband sue. Why should we be deprived 
set of absurdities; for if the Scotch Court takes cognizance of of the advantage which the law gives us? If she had sued in 
the case it must either apply Scotch law to acts done in England, she must either have renounced her character as a 
England by Englishmen, or it, being a Scotch Court, must married woman by suing in her own name, or have got Major 
administer English law with the assistance of Scotch advo- Yelverton to join in the action; and in either event we might have 
cates and a Scotch jury. What the differences between the Eng- raised the question of her marriage, by pleading her coverture if 
lish and the Scotch law of libel may be we do not pretend to she sued in her own name and appealing to her own evidence to 
know, but two things are beyond dispute. Many points connecied ae our plea ; or by denying that the person libelled was Major 
with the law of libel are still uncertain, and with regard to them Yelverton’s wife, if he had sued us, and appealing to the judgment 
the Judges form a legislature. In Campbell v. Spottiswoode, for of the House of Lords as evidence in support of our plea. The laws 
instance, a —_— as to the limits of bond fide criticism was dis- of most countries affix certain inconveniences to a doubtful legal 
cussed which is of great importance in the law of libel. Now the ition. Why should those who suffer under them be relieved 
legislative authority of English Judges is part of the constitution m them at the expense of third parties? According to Miss 
of things to which we must submit, and of the probable course of Longworth’s view of the case we are still liable to an action at 
which we may be supposed to be able to form a reasonable the suit of Major Yelverton for libelling his wife. Is this just? 
conjecture ; but how can we possibly know what Scotch Judges | _It appears to us that the remedy for these abuses is not to 
may decide upon an open question, and how can it be reasonable | find. Tot the power of arresting debts or property for the purpose 
that we should be liable to be bound by their decisions? If the of founding jurisdiction in Scotland — the amount of such 
Scotch rule were adopted and acted on by other countries, a debts or property) be abolished; and let it be provided that if in 
journalist would never be safe unless he was within the law of any foreign country a similar law exists, and if judgment be 
libel as understood in every country in Europe. Suppose that obtained for an amount larger than the sum attached, no action 
debts of 5/. were due to us at Stockholm, Amsterdam, Paris, for the recovery of such surplus as on a foreign judgment shall lie 
Madrid, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, might Miss Longworth arrest in any English Court. 
them all, and tell the story of her wrongs in turn to every European 
court of justice till she found one which would give a judgment 
in her favour on which she could sue in England? If the prin- 


ciple is admitted as regards Scotland, must it not be admitted THE MEW FUBLIC SCHOOLS MILI. 
as regards every other country which has such a law? There | ORD CLARENDON’S second thoughts are his best. It 
is another point in the matter which specially aggravates would be too much to say that postponement is a panacea for 


the hardship of which we complain. In England we should have the mistakes of all essays in legislation, or that an induction drawn 
the benefit of being tried by a jury which must be unanimous, from a single instance will apply to all Reform Bills; but in the 
and if one or two jurymen refused to join in a verdict, either for or one matter of Public School reform the change from the crudity 
against us, the jury would be discharged. In almost every case of 1865 to the common sense of 1866 might also supply an 
this rule is favourable to defendants for the most obvious reason. | argument to the Conservative benches for rebuilding the ships 
The burden of proof lies on the plaintiff. If he has to convince and bridges. When the unfortunate Bill of last year was 
twelve men of the justice of his claim, he is in a worse position before the Lords, we ventured to point out that it was based 
than if he has only to convince a stated majority. Therefore, the upon a principle which not only would not work, but which, 
higher * wg put the standard of proof the more difficult it is for a even if it could be carried out, would be found simply to play into 
plaintiff to get a verdict. | the hands of those who desired to be free from any reform at all. 
This, however, is only- one small branch of a matter of the | We urged that the details of school improvement were hardly 
utmost possible importance. Of all questions, there is none which fit for discussion in Parliament, while the — novelties 
is so peculiarly a question for a jury as the question of libel or contained in the Bill were exactly those which it was least 
no libel. It is absolutely essential to the freedom of the press desirable to introduce; and that the only method of | 
that a journalist should be entitled to the benefit of being tried with the question which would satisfy public opinion wo 
in his own country. The English law of libel has been well stated be the appointment of an Executive Commission, the powers and 
thus :—“ In England men are allowed to print and publish what duties of which should be in accordance with the precedent set 
they please, subject to the chance that when it is published an "by the University reform of a few years ago. The feeling was 80 
English jury will choose to call ita libel.” If the law of Scotland | strong in favour of this course that Lord Clarendon consented to 
is to remain unaltered, and if similar laws exist in other countries, | refer his scheme to a Select Committee, a body which did its duty 
the last part of this statement must be enlarged as follows:— | by shelving the measure before them, and substituting in its place 
“ Subject to the chance that when it is published it may be called | the oe eee which are contained in the Bill read a second time 
a libel by the courts of any country in which any property belong- | in the Upper House last Tuesday. It is needless to say that all 
ing to the proprietors of the publication, or any debts due to them, idea of direct Parliamentary action upon the schools themselves is 
may be situated.” Suppose 10s. were owing to us in Rome, given up. The present governing bodies are empowered to 
would it be fair that the Inquisition should give 10,000/. damages make reforms in their statutes some time before the end of 
against us for disrespectful remarks about some act of superstition the present year. The chan which they propose must 
or despotism, and that the plaintiff should be able to sue us on his be submitted to a Board of Seven Commissioners, who 
foreign judgment at Westminster, and close our mouths on the are named in the Act, and to the Queen in 
merits of the case ? | They are to be published in the London Gazette, and any 
It is hardly necessary to point out the abuses to which a persons affected by the intended changes may petition the 
power to force a defendant to go to trial in Scotland would almost of _ Crown, and, if it is thought fit, may be heard before a Com- 
necessity lead. In England, if a plaintiff lays the venue in acounty | mittee of the Privy Council. If the Crown approves 
where he has great influence, and where a strong feeling exists in | reform, the new statute will then become law. Should vern- 
his favour, the defendant can go to the court or a judge to get the | ing bodies of the schools not propose reforms, or should they 
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er’ which are thought insufficient, their power | be understood that the very last quality which it is de- 
after the beginning of 1867, into the | sirable that the members of board should possess 
of the Commissioners, wit whom is lodged, for one | is an exact conformity with the taste of the body which they are to 
only, the authority to make such changes themselves. In | reform. A head-master would hardly be pleased at being told by 
Jee latter case, however, the proposed amendments of the statutes | the naughtier veer | his pupils that the character of his birches was 
= not only be submitted to the Crown, but also laid on the such that they could feel full confidence in their action. Disguise 
7 of Parliament for forty days. The reforms which are con- | it as we may, it is still true that the reform of Public Schools is a 
templated in the Bill are not only those of school studies, foun- | measure, if not penal, at all events judicially corrective, and that 
dations, scholarships, patronage, and finance, but extend to the | while some schoo may possibly a themselves from within, 
<onstitution of the governing bodies themselves ; and there is a pro- | others will certainly need ge ay | m without. The composition 
yision for enlarging, if agen J the time allowed to the schodls | of the executive board is thus the key of the position, and we turn 
4 to the Commissioners, in each case, one year beyond that stated to the list of the Commissioners with interest. Of course, as most 
poche The trustees of the nine schools are empowered to inter- things do nowadays, it begins with the Aids to Faith ; though the 
fere more than they at —- do in many details of adminis- Archbishop of York, it must be allowed, was not unknown even 
pation; ugby secondary local schools may be | before his controversial labours in the battle of University reform. 
established either in connection with or separate from the schools | Then follow, it is needless to say, one Whig Peer and one To: 
ing; and Westminster and Charterhouse may at once, | Peer, Lord Harrowby and Lord Carnarvon, all Commissioners wi 
if they please, migrate into the country. __ | Whom we are convinced that no one will ever find fault ; and this 
Such are the leading provisions of the present scheme; its is, as we said, the chief recommendation of a reform Commissioner 
salient features, as will be seen, consist in the large powers given | in the eyes of Lord Derby. Sir Edmund Head is a Winchester 
to the new Commissioners, and the transitory nature of their | man, an knows all about the schools, if there are any, in Canada, 
functions. Lord Clarendon may be congratulated at once on and he has written a tract on English grammar himself, which he 
having brought forward a sensible measure, and on having judi- will probably introduce at Eton. Sir William Heathcote is, as every- 
ciously abstained from the use of any Latin hexameters in recom- one knows, an ardent Reformer, and indeed rather a Radical than 
mending it to the notice of the House. But that he should have | otherwise. The last two names are those which will represent 
been able to speak of it as bearing any analogy to the Bill of last year, the real work of the Commission. Sir John Shaw Lefevre and ~ 
or having any conceivable likeness to it, is so strange that one can | Dr. Blakesley, the one as a Civil Service Commissioner, the other 
only marvel at the ae a mind which aneducation upon as an old College tutor and a diligent scholar, will be generall 
thestaple of the modern languages is calculated to produce in great regarded as, with the Chairman, the leading spirits of the Board. 
men. inary persons might have thought upon the subject for Although it is much to be wished that one or two names could be 
weeks without finding out that a plan which entrusts all reform added, representing more practical vigour and more resoluteness 
toa Commission is merely a modification of one which professed in reform, still it must be remembered that it is desirable to con- 
itself to accomplish it, or that a board with authority to act for ciliate to some small extent the authorities of the school, and that 
one year is just the same thing, under another name, as nine boards Lord Clarendon might, if he had chosen, have named a Commis- 
with Lord for- consisting altogether of Sir William Heathcotes and Lord 
tten that he e Bishop of London’s proposal for some Carnarvons. 
pa Commission as that now named to be an objectionable one,’ As Lord Houghton pointed out, science is altogether unre- 
upon the ground that what each of the schools needed was not a presented. The most zealous believers in classical trainin 
distinct reform, imposed upon it once for all, but some permanent will allow that this is a mistake. It is conceded by ail 
regulating body to keep its machinery in order P His crotchets that classical education must go on for the t, whether 
of last year may, no doubt, be condoned in consideration of right or wrong, since the Report of the year before last strongly 
the sound measure which he has had the good fortune to be approved of it; and whatever change is ever made must come 
allowed to introduce this Session ; but it is too much to ask his down to the Schools from the Universities. But while, on 
hearers to consider him as standing in a very close parental re- the other hand, it is not contended that science should at 
lation to a Bili which is in direct opposition to that for which he once be made the basis of Public School teaching, on the other 
made himself responsible just twelve months ago. hand no one urges that classics will last for ever. The chief 
At last, then, there is a chance of a real Public School reform. object of introducing science now is that a footing may be laid 
The systems which, according to Dr. Goodford, it took three for a future extension, if ever it should be thought desirable to 
hundred years to build up, will have just six months to set give more weight and prominence to it. The system must 
themselves in order. The Fellows of ton and Winchester | made a little elastic, or whenever the nation has out- 
will soon be brought face to face with the unutterable wn the classics — supposing that it ever does outgrow 
indignity of being asked to work; or, if this climax of them—it will break, ins of —- The addition of some 
disgrace, in right of vested interests, does not fall actually upon scientific name to the Board would not do much in itself to modify 
themselves, they will at any rate feel, with something of the — the instruction at the Public Schools, but it would at least indicate 
sensation of Sir Bedivere, that it is a queer sort of world that the direction in which the national opinion requires that the 
they have lived to see. How will the Commissioners, they must schools themselves should take some slight step of progress. 
y ask, be able to enter into the spirit of the place, or get 
themselves into the right frame of mind? How can they be | 
expected to see in their proper light the true claims of second | FENIAN FINANCE. 


cousins to all the vacant good things, and the harm which the ; : 

traditions of antiquity will suffer if work be made the con-— Dg ithateae + x poche Irish Republic” has lately been giving an 
dition of payment? Now will the hopes of the mathematical | account of his stewardship to a Fenian meeting at New York. 
teachers rise, and the glory of Greek iambics find a rival. The | Judging from the accounts in the American newspapers, the 


curtain of the physical world is closing in upon us; there is a demeanour of his hearers was hardly equal to the dignity of the 


chance yet left for the Owens and Faradays in the schoolroom. | occasion. The fierce democracy which is hereafter to wrest Ireland 
Or is it too soon to sing the prean as yet? Perhapsitis. But from the hands of the Saxon indulged itself while awaiti 
let it be distinctly understood, once for all, what it is which the | the patriot’s entrance, “in swinging, shooting with air-guns, 
Commission is expected to do, and what public opinion requires. | patronizing the numerous oy tee oe about the grounds ;” and 
Atall the schools where there is a foundation at all, the entire the fact of a charge being made for admission seems to have roused 
financial system needs reforming. At Winchester, the administra- | more indignation than was quite consistent with a proper willi 

ires to be more centralized, instead of being divided , ness to spend and be spent in the service of an enslaved country. 


tion requires 

as it fo between the Warden and the Head-master; and | Upon this latter weakness Mr. Stephens commented with great 
a quantity of useless statutes have to be swept away, and freedom during the larger part of his speech, and the facts as dis- 
much of the schcol rebuilt and enlarged. At Harrow, and at | closed by him must be regarded as decidedly reassuring to English 
Rugby, the privileges of the town, which are both antiquated readers. The narrative he gives of the rise and progress of 
and phat have to be abolished. Westminster needs large | Fenianism will not tend to increase the credit of the organization 
changes in the management of its scholarships, some modification , in the United States. We had always sup that, up to the 
of its fagging system, and, with Charterhouse, a new home in | time of the recent schism, the enthusiasm of the Irish in America 
Surrey or Buckinghamshire. At St. Paul’s the nomination system | had at any rate been good for raising money. The large sums 
wants immediate alteration. But Eton is, after all, the school for | which occasionally found their way into the hands of the police 
the sake of which reform bills are chiefly called for, and on which in Cork or Dublin were naturally taken as mere evidences of 
the attention of the public is chiefly directed. With its vast | that steady influx of cash which it was assumed had only 
prestige, its powerful connection, its great wealth, and, it is only fair | miscarried in one or two exceptional instances. If Mr. Stephens, 
to say, the number of successful scholars which it has produced, _ however, is to be trusted, the police must have secured a much 
it will have the owes, if it chooses, of doing much to resist reform. » rtion of the total remittances than people in England 
But that it should concentrate its authority, abolish its sinecures, ' thuught at all likely. ‘The part which the therhood in 
deal fairly with its patronage, then open its masterships, increase | America has been all along wanted to play has been all 
its range of study, and provide for opportunities of further infor- | — performed upon the most limited scale possible. The 
mation if necessary, are things which the public will confidently Head-Centre’s principal function has, from first to last, been 
expect either that it will do for itself, or that it will find an Execu- | that of a dun, and he has never received anything more than 
tive Commission ready and willing to do for it. those tantalizing payments on account with which importunate 

This being the case, it is a somewhat ominous circumstance | creditors are usually obliged to content themselves. As long 

that Lord Derby should have declared that the names of the | as the beginning of 1858, Mr. Stephens made it an indispensab’ 
Commissioners were perfectly satisfactory, and that the authori- | condition of his taking any part in the movement that he should 
ties of two of the nine schools had written to him to | be supplied with a certain sum of money monthly for the first 


express their approbation of the list, We wish it could | three months, The stipulation was at once ed to by the 
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leaders in America, and on the 17th of March, 1858, there came | of pecuniary athy tendered by the Irish in 
to hand a remittance of gol. April, May, June, how- | down-trodden at home. their 
ever, passed away without a further sums making their ap- | Mr. Stephens’snarrative would perhaps have been more j 
pearauce, and Stephens fi it necessary, first to send out | ing to Englishmen if it had no been so exclusiy - 
a “trusted friend who has sinee been in an Irish prison,” | with the financial history of the movement. Of Ireland itself ; 
and afterwards to evossthe Atlantic himself, before the too sluggish | he tells us little or nothing, beyond the numerical strength of the 
fountain could be induced to flow with anything like the saree Fenian army. Mr. Whalley will of course take an ; 
briskmess. In the course of the six years from 1358 to 1863 he | pointing out how carefully the leading rebel keeps Up ‘the 
received altogether about 1,500/., an effort which seemed to | transparent farce of being on bad terms with the pri 
exhaust the whole power of the Irish in America, as in the last- | observers gifted with smaller powers of seeing through a stong 
named year an envoy came over to Ireland with the news “ that | wall will notice with some anxiety how completely on hag 
the organization was on the eve of collapse,” and could only be gv place to politics in the minds of a section of the Trish, 
saved from total ruin by an immediate visit from Mr. Stephens. | It seems to be our misfortune that the Roman Catholic clergy arg 
What were the changes which followed upon his making | becoming less and less able to help us in restoring peace to Ireland 
this journey we are not told in detail. The only one | at the very moment when, by a course of equal legi on, we 
actually mentioned is the appointment of an “able business | have to a great extent succeeded in disposing them to be oup 
min” as deputy Head-Centre, to “make good certain defects | allies. Mr. Stephens’s dislike of sacerdotal interference dates 
in Mr. O'Mahony.” The latter gentleman had indeed shown | from the rebellion of 1848, when he found that the appearance of 
himself quite incapable of discharging the peculiar duties which | a clergyman opposed ta the movement was usually sufficient to 
devolve upon the representative of the Irish Republic in | scatter whatever force the leader of the rebellion might have 
tho, United States. He “was always adverse to making direct | together. It was to meet this difficulty that an oath was im 
appeals for money,” whereas, as his chief pointedly remarks, | on every Fenian as a condition of membership, and the whole 
“it was absolutely necessary that such appeals should be made”; | organization thus constituted a secret society, so as to set up an 
end he “was also indisposed to go into the strange parts of absolute barrier between it and the Roman Catholic clergy. “Qng 
the continent without invitation, and those invitations were not good result which Stephens’s arrival in America will pro! 
forthcoming.” The result of Mr. Stephens’s visit was on the produce is the discontinuance of any Fenian threats against Canada, 
whole favourable. He sent home 3,200/.; and he got promises , To do him justice, he is to all appearance a genuine fanatic, and 
of 1,cc0/. more, to be provided during the first quarter of 1865, | the only biow he caves to aim at England is one that can be 
of another 1,000/. for the month of April, and of 2,500/. for | struck within the limits of Ireland itself 
each of the three following months, Of this sum, however, only 
the first two a were ever paid. May, June, uy, 
August passed, and no more came; and at last, instea 
the mete “two gentlemen were appointed to come to Ireland INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURE. 
and investigate the work.” The only result of this deputation | At length the waste and howling wilderness on which the 
was that one of the “delegates ’’ who composed it lost cer- | Dilkooshah once rose in its pride and glory has been wakened 
tain documents, and became in this way “ the immediate occasion | up toa momentary gleam of popularity ; and, for a few days, beauty, 
of the avrest of the Fenian prisoners in Ireland.” It appears, | fashion, and so on—Corydon, with many a wrapped-up Phyllis— 
therefove, that the total of those subsidies from America which | have been hustling with physiologists and those hard-handed 
have eveated so much alarm in this country did not amount | sons of toil the unenfranchised gardeners of England, upon that 
to 5,0c0/.—not, it will be admitted, a large sum with which to ' once classic spot, before some adverse vote of the House of 
brave the whole military power and financial credit of the English Commons shall for ever consign it to the builder and the house- 
nation. | agent. The attraction was a flower-show which was both 
It is satisfactory also to find that, though Mr. Stephens is | pretty in its popular aspects, and also valuable to the botani 
as confident as ever of the ultimate success of the Fenian | from the extensive collection of foreign plants which 
cause, he bases his anticipations chiefly upon the contingency | there been brought together under canvass. As usual in 
of its American sympathizers turning over a new leaf in the | Kensingtonian enterprise, the promoters and backers of the ex- 
matter of money. In Ireland itself he thinks the state of hibition have done their best to provoke hostile criticism by the 
things most cheering. The Fenian army numbers 200,000 extravagance of the pretensions which they have put forward for 
men, of whom 50,000 are veterans “who have seen war and | their bantling. The show, we have been loudly told, was to be 
smelt powder on the battle-field” — probably when engaged | “International,” as if Italy and Spain, not to speak of Southem 
in picking up discharged blank cartridges at the reviews in | Germany and Southern France, would ever entrust delicate and 
Phoenix Park—while 50,009 more are partially drilled, and the | warmth-loving plants to the risks of a journey by land and sea, 
remainder are still raw recruits. “If any man thinks,” adds the and of our not hyperborean climate, for the sake of a few pounds’ 
President of the Republic, “that this is not a force sufficient to prize and a few days’ display in London. As might have been 
meet anything that England could bring against us, then indeed | expected, the un-English part of the show shrank up into the 
he is wofully ignorant of the available resources of England.” How- | modest dimensions of twenty-one foreigners, from France—chie 
ever, the alarm with which we read this calculation is alittle miti- the vicinity of Paris—Basle, Belgium, Holland, and N 
gated by the discovery that all this formidable force is kept in Germany («e.from countries which are, broadly speaking, under 
hopeless inaction by the want of arms, that the want of arms isa similar isothermal conditions as ourselves), out of nearly 300 
consequence of the want of funds, and that the want of funds can | competitors, who were amongst them lucky enough to carry off, 
only be remedied by an heroic effort on the part of the Ivish in one eight prizes, another four, a third two, and one a s 
the United States. “ From the middle of September last year to | prize, out of 497 which were allotted. As if this pretension 
the end of December all we wanted in Ireland was arms,” and | were not enough, the columns of some of our contemporaries have 
if that call had but been responded to from the other side been filled with ecstacies over the landscape-gardening displayed 
of the Atlantic, “I believe as firmly as I believe in my own in the arrangement, which might have been warranted if 
existenee that Ireland would now be an independent country.” , Nebuchadnezzar and Kubla Khan had been spiritually engaged 
Instead, however, of troubling themselves about the despatch as a joint committee to extend the hanging gardens Te- 
of the necessary war material to Ireland, the Fenian leaders distribute the groves of Xanadu; but which were a little too 
in America took to quarrelling among themselves; and if this much when expended on the turfed earth-shelves, the diminutive 
course is to be persisted in, Mr. Stephens sees no hope of the | puddles, the tea-garden rockery, and the naked flower-pots which 
army at home being of any real use. In our character of Saxon | make up the contents of the big tent. 
tyrants we may fairly congratulate ourselves upon such a prospect | Taken as an unusually expansive English horticultural show, 
as this. ‘Phe establishment of the promised republic is thus re- | casually and healthfully refreshed by a few foreign n en, 
duced to what may be described in legal language as a possibility the display manifested undoubted merit; and this was duly re- 
upon a possibility. Colonel O’Mahony and Colonel Roberts must warded by the usual amount and fervour of undiscrimina 
first be reconciled to one another, and when their breach is healed praise which is expended on flower-shows by that large class 
some new means must be devised for turning the stream of Irish | society who are only more reticent in picture-galleries because 
liberality imto the proper direction. We eanuot say that either of ecstacies on art are more easily found out than gushing flower- 
these events seems at present to be at all likely to come to pass, talk. For their benefit, we shall endeavour (passing over the 
The Fenian dispute has developed into a very pretty faction fight, | vegetable and fruit competition) briefly to explain that the plant 
and it is eontrary to all our experience of the Irish character to | portion of sueh an exhibition as the one which we have had 
suppose that so admirable a theme for quarrelling will be allowed ome during the past ten days has two very distinct sides to it, 
to slumber, or that either of the rival chiefs will accept Mr. | which deserve to be appreciated from independent points of view. 
Stephens’s invitation to “stretch forth the hand of brotherhood to | These may be tersely indicated as the scientific and the aon, 
one another.” Nor indeed did his actual hearers seem at all aspects of horticulture. Scientific horticulture, which dates # 
sensible of the paramount importance of such a reconciliation, as far back as Adam, not only includes the development within 
sinee this very passage im his speech was received, we are told, legitimate limits of the properties, useful or beautiful, of indi- 
with “loud cries of ‘Never mind them. We don’t caread——n genous plants, but is specially concerned, in these days of geo 
for either of them.’” Even supposing, however, that this de- graphical enterprise, with the introduction into our greenhouses 
sivable consummation were really effected, it will still remain to of the new plants of hot countries, and the acclimatization m 
be scen whether this opening of hearts will be aceompanied our gardens, our parks, and our woods of those which come 
by any corresponding opening of purses. The recent failure in from a latitude or from an altitude of mountain flanks w: 
Ireland, however it may be explained away, is not calculated to | promises immunity from the vicissitudes of British temperature 
encourage fainting hearts to make any great sacrifice simply to | This, the nobler side of gardening—whether it is engaged in the 


ensure @ repetition of it, and we suspect that the 5,000/, already collection, for purposes of study, of a living museum such as § 
contributed is likely to become historical as the aggregate pr ' well-stored hothouse really is, or in the still 


more practical task 
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: the fruits and the flowers of the world home to our | beautiful by nature, and easily capable of acquiring infinite 


of bringing ; ‘onal 
tables, and timber of the world to our own carpenters yards | tional grace 
ney A, believe, irectly helped by horticult 


i pounds 
in introducing the new treasure? 


by a course of treatment founded on the careful cat. 


exhibitions. | vation of the natural characteristics of the healthy shrub and 


to one who, like Mr. Veitch, may | the equable development of all its physiology. Such were the 
‘ 7 till, stove azaleas of our mothers, such are the trees which may still 


-ts value; the world in general has a right to know | be found in the conservatories of those who love flowers and 
lag lea tables pil with the long Latin | despise prizes. But graduaily, as competition got hotter and 


publi 
what these strange new vege er 
i reality. There is, in short, a demand for a | hotter, there 
ox oe in ; tion of Turkish beauty. Fat and yet fatter—flowers and more 
pular botanical instruction, | flowers—became the ory, until at last the dealers who supply the 
e 


bition ”; and in this respect a flower-show may play an 


names 400! 
as a vehicle of 


—_ we had much rather that the nobler commerce of | flower hareems, and 
had not been degraded by pitiful doles such as | these marts, find themselves year after year more puzzled with the 
e the very first instance out of the prize-list) of | bulkiness and the helplessness, and the short and precarious beauty, 
the nurseryman of European reputation who | of those pe sg we sultanas of the floral world who just barely con- 


horticulture 
rot greet introduced six new plants to the Western world. 


were prizes for plants full grown, and of normal 
in’ this of the show there are ‘ 

Lats are still more objectionable—those for lots of imma- 
ture hardy trees, a yard or so high, which are intended in our 
children’s days to wave some fifty or a hundred feet above their 
heads. It is no doubt most creditable to the plant-vendors that 
they have thrown those trees upon the market, but the market 
should be their reward. It is utterly alien to all ideas of equity 
and common sense to propound such prizes, and hope to adjudge 
them fairly, when even the age of the bantlings is not laid down, 
and when therefore the n man who does not mind swapping 
fame for pelf, by risking his seven-year-olds, must of course 
beat his more prudent and timid neighbour, who will only ex- 
hibit his five-year-olds. The trees so dug up and so potted 

cannot be benefited, and may very probably be killed, in the lon 
run; but, on the other hand, they may, killed or not killed, fin 
an immediate purchaser; and the nurseryman, therefore, who is 
90 limited in his stock, or so careful of his treasures, as not to 
yeature a Wellingtonia or two, or some plants of the Lawsoniana 
and the Picca Nobilis to garnish the exhibition, is not made of 
the stuff to get on. But then these things at a flower-show are 
ishing, like the parsley round the chicken and the carrots 
round the tongue, and have until the present show been always 
eo admitted. Perhaps the notion of giving them prizes may have 
been too clever, and may have operated to the exclusion of specimens 
sent in as advertisements by second-class nurserymen, who would 
not dare to compete for prizes with the few principal growers of 
exotic trees. 
But our chief interest is with the sporting side of horticulture, 
of which the exhibition furnishes notable specimens. In some 
important respects, flower sporting has its advantages over poultry, 
pigs, cattle and horses. Shrubs at all events don’t get to fighting, 
or over-eating, or catching rinderpest, croup or farcy, and many 
are, with ordinary care, long-lived ; while annual plants are 
jously reproducible by fixed rules. The passion, too, even 
en it has become a mania, is but the vicious excess of a laud- 
able taste, and there is an air of ladylike freshness in everything 
which concerns flowers. The salient evil of excessive forcing 
and bitter competition is that it diverts the means and energies 
which might be reasonably devoted to the cultivation of flowers 
and plants within the limits of their natural development, to 
their transformation into a plethora of unnatural and exuberant 
fulsomeness. We have in our eye especially, though not ex- 
clusively, as the most conspicuous type of the system, the pro- 
digious cones of forced azaleas, regular as if turned in a lathe, vast 
as if intended for Brobdingnag beehives, and covered, to the 
exclusion of a single leaf, with one sheet of blossom, which 
annually reappear in the metropolitan flower-shows. We ought 
to admire them, but we confess that we are rather oppressed by 
their pomp. We see in them the vicious result of excessive com- 
petitive examination developed in the vegetable world. In fact, 
we must look u and pity them as an inevitable result 
of London. London is great and rich, and London must have 
flowers. The nurserymen who live within a few miles of London 
are accordingly driven to embark in a fierce rivalry of flower pro- 
ducing, while the tribe readily lends itself to that rivalry. On 
the other hand, London, with its size and its riches, has its ever 
ing class of opulent men of business, who are free in every- 
bee but their place of residence, and who have to concentrate on 
a villa their tastes for the beauties of nature, which 
would more usually find vent in a larger area and more unso- 
phisticated tastes. Thus the men of the suburban villa, with its 
‘consummate conservatories, are naturally the votaries and the 
encouragers of our nt artificial and excessive cultivation of 
tender and half-hardy plants. The only operation which occurs to 
‘us as a parallel to this process of azalea forcing is the one which 
is adopted in those countries where the marri market exists 
ntrammelled by the decent conventionalities with which it is en- 
veloped in Christian countries. In those delicious lands plumpness 
and much plumpness is the dominant criterion of beauty, and the 
tender mothers accordingly cram their young darlings with rice 
and milk, regardless alike of health and appetite. Show azaleas 
are as mcongruous as Turkish beauties would be in Europe, where 
we do not appreciate fat, and where, while we have a care for 
health and h, we do not neglect the youthful figure. But we 
attend to its cultivation in compliance with, and not in contravention 
garg laws and hygienic counsels, We develop muscle as well 
as fat; we look to the dancing-master and the riding lesson and 
the healthful walk, and not to the crammer, for the perfection of 
form. Such ought also to be the principle of action of the 


w up more and more the feverish apprecia- 


pachas of Capel Court who traffic in 


trive to make their periodical journeys between the greenhouse of 
the nurseryman, the conservatory of the amateur and the tent of 
the fashionable show. 

The rage for orchidaceous plants stands upon another foot- 
ing, and cannot be urged in vindication of the azalea 
mania. Those gorgeous eccentricities may be, or they ma 
not be, worth the money, the time, and the firing whic 
are expended upon them. But in any case they are nature’s 
plants, as nature has developed them within the basin of the 
Amazon. Their cultivation is expensive and hazardous beyond 
doubt, and the man who spends his hundreds in cultivating an 
extensive orchid-house in some sylvan and hilly region of England 
—where half the expenditure would have enabled him to be- 
queath his ancestral park, transformed from an ordinary paddock 
into the anticipation of 
The stately comeliness of forests old, 


composed of the choicest tree-forms of the Apennines and 
the Himalayas, of Caucasus, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Andes—seems to us to love vegetable nature not wisely but too 
well. Still, for the suburban gardeners whose position calls 
upon them to play with square yards and not acres, and for 
those botanical gardens which are museums of vegetable life, 
the orchidaceous tribe has claims which are infinitely superior to 
the artificial charms of the azalea. Still less can the artificial 
azalea find its defence in the scientific methods of fruit-foreing 
which have revolutionized the growth of the peach, the grape, 
and so on. In this case the idea of visible beauty is quite aban- 
doned, and the whole plant is a reasonable but unsentimental 
sacrifice to gastronomy. In the case of the azalea, the pretence 
for the excess of art is all of a pseudo-zesthetic nature. After all 
the question may be reduced to a very simple issue. Nobody who 
really loves flowers can be at his ease before a shrub or a 
plant covered with abundant blossom, unless he feels the power, 
under certain contingencies, of being able to pluck a ig 
or a blossom. If he is at home with the lord of the orchid- 
house, he may, generally speaking, take such liberties, even with 
those touchy foreigners. But who is the man, however impudent, 
that would dare steal a branch from an azalea B egw who 
would not be prepared then and there to invite Mr. Bright toa 
fancy ball, request Lord Amberley to become patron of the 
= re te or offer his hand and heart to Miss Anna 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


URING the last few years, amongst other additions to the 
vocabulary of art, the French word motif has been Anglicized 
and adopted here. It would be well for art ev here if the 
meaning of this word were never in danger of being forgotten. 
The motive of a picture is the s tion which sets in motion 
the currents of artistic feeling, nothing can be more subtle 
and wonderful than the way in which these suggestions operate. 
It does not signify how slight the suggestion may be in itself ; its 
importance as a motive is the strength and delicacy of the artistic 
feelings moved by it. The first thing to be ascertained about a 
icture, before assigning to it any rank whatever, is whether it 
- a motive at all, for very many have no other than the inten- 
tion to move a possible purchaser; and that is not enough, the 
real question being whether the artist has been moved himself. 
When he has been moved, it is very likely that his emotion will 
express itself in a way that will seem unreasonable to us until we 
share it. One of the commonest criticisms on Mr. Goodall’s 
“ Hagar and Ishmael” is that it is too large a canvass for the 
figures, that the is too extensive and uninteresting. 
But is it not rather likely that Hagar herself found the desert 
unpleasantly wide and barren? She is not surrounded by an 
agreeable landscape, but her position and owe at the time 
which the artist has in view were not agreeable. It is not simply 
the material desert which oppresses and ap her ; the sweet, 
safe shade of love and protection is left behind, and her future 
life is to be passed in a moral desert, more dreadful to her woman’s 
heart than any waste of sand. We think that Mr. Goodall has 
fully Pesan ~ , in conveying this, and the brown waste, skeleton- 
strewn, is not too vast or too hideous for his artistic purpose. 
The Hagar is stern and grieved, yet strong as befits the mother of 
a wild and warlike 9 
Another picture, of quite a different class, may be mentioned for 
the same fidelity to its motive. Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “ Clarissa” is 
the most telling work we have seen of his, and is a notable 


civilized gardener. He has to deal with a race of plants 


advance on his former somewhat timid and undecided attempts. 
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The scene is laid in the garden of an old mansion, where Clarissa 
walks and reads her letter by the side of a little stream which is 
‘crossed by a low wooden bri The work is quiet, yet far from 

r in colour, and painted with considerable skill; and there is 
throughout a genuine old-fashioned air which attracts and pleases 
very man oe Mr. Leslie has few traces of the lively 
genius of his distinguished father, but we are the more disposed to 
give him credit for some true gift of his own that he does not 
attempt to follow the paternal manner. 

The name of Leslie prompts the inquiry what can prs | have 

induced Mr. Frith to venture on “Uncle Toby and the Widow 
Wadman”? We have not yet forgotten Leslie’s “Uncle Toby ” 
nor Leslie’s “ Widow Wadman,” and we may add that this picture 
by Mr. Frith is not likely to efface them from our recollection. 
Mr. Frith is by no means an incapable artist, but he is not by 
nature fitted to interpret p: es of delicate humour as Leslie 
was. His forte lies in the truthful portraiture of the surface of 
modern life; his “ Derby” and “ Railway Station” pictures do 
not rank him with Hogarth and Leslie, but they give him a place 
of his own, and his success has not been undeserved. Like some 
distinguished novelists we could mention, he paints what he sees 
very cleverly from the outside; and as most of us see outsides 
-likewise, his works are accepted as true. Subjects exactly suited 
to his abilities abound in every street; why go out of his way to 
do imperfectly what another has already done inimitably well ? 

Another illustration of a used-up passage in literature is Mr. 
Ward’s “Amy Robsart.” It is a good instance of superfine 
dress-painting ; the gloss of satin and the glitter of jewellery are 
the chief aim of the artist, and the picture is as brilliant as a 
group at Madame Tussaud’s. In this instance, however, it must 

admitted that the very prominence given to dress interprets 
. the intention of the p in Scott where the Earl shows him- 
self to his wife in courtly splendour. 

It is not an unprofitable lesson in art to turn at once from this 
costume picture to the “Judas” of Mr. Armitage. It is rather 
formal and even mechanical in arrangement ; the line of the wall 
above the figures passing quite across the picture, and the stiff bit 
of distant architecture on the right, give the whole work. an un- 
inventive look. There are nevertheless both learning and feeling 
in it, and especially, we may add, the two qualities most wanting 
in modern English art—sanity and seriousness. The face of 
Judas is affecting, and perhaps the arms and hands are only too 
elaborately studied, for the knowledge displayed in them rather 
diverts our attention’from the conception of the artist to his science. 
The other picture by the same artist, “The Parents of Christ 
seeking him,” is open to the objection, applicable to so many 
Scriptural pictures, that it strikes one rather as a careful com- 

ition than as a vividly realized vision of the actual scene. 
The personages all perform their artistic duties so perfectly, 
stopping for us exactly as Academic mee ought to stop, 
that we can think of nothing but art as we look at them. This 
of course is the danger of all considerable artistic accomplishment 
when it is not vivified and invigorated by powerful emotional 
conception of the real event. he artists are seers, and their 
attention is drawn early, and fixed long, to purely technical artifices 
of arrangement, so that ultimately, in all but the very greatest, 
these artifices come to be the aim and end of art. 

The same objection may be made to Mr. Dobson’s illustration 
of the well-worn, but always interesting, subject “Jesus Dis- 
puting with the Doctors.” ‘There is a natural tenderness and 
sweetness in Mr. Dobson’s mind which is the true secret of the 
attractiveness of his pictures. But he has no intensity of per- 
ception ; every one here is perfectly cool; the young Jesus, though 
his face is open and intelligent, exhibits neither the authority of 
Godhead nor even the fire of merely human genius. A boy of 
unusual intellectual force contending, for the first time, against 
the accepted beliefs of his age, maintained by men of acknow- 
ledged weight in the world, who until now have been his unre- 
sisted teachers, feels usually, and cannot but exhibit, some degree 
of eagerness and excitement, some sense that his opposition will 
be interpreted as a lack of modesty and a failure in respect. On 
the other hand, the doctors themselves were not likely to listen 
without impatience to the ments of so youthful a contro- 
versialist. Mr. Dobson has not dramatically realized the circum- 
stances. These doctors were not Christians, but bigoted Jews; 
to them Jesus was not God, but the son of a poor carpenter. If 
Mr. Dobson could imagine the effect likely to be produced in a 
company of clergymen by the open ~ Ngee of some youthful 
innovator of the humblest social rank, he would get nearer the 
mark. But painters, like other people, for the most part see these 
events from the English point of view, and can no more conceive 
the indignant astonishment of the respectable old Pharisees than 
a Frenchman can make out why Exeter Hall is angry with him for 
amusing himself on Sunday. 

We pass without notice Mr. Maclise’s important composition, 
the “ Death of Nelson,” not because it does not deserve study, for 
no picture in the Academy more fully rewards it, but because we 
intend to treat his two great frescoes in a separate article, and 
this is the design for one of them. We are sorry not to 
be able to say anything in favour of Mr. Cope’s picture, “The 
Thorn.” When a subject is, from the intellectual point of view, 
wholly insignificant, it may nevertheless have profound artistic 
suggestiveness. In this case we have neither artistic nor intel- 
lectual conception. A girl is removing a thorn from a boy’s hand, 
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painter’s skill in the girl’s hair, but Mr. Cope’s method of 
tion is adverse to his success in the representation of hair 


execu. 
first-rate hair-painting has hitherto been grounded on thea! 
tion of it as sare light, soft, and infinitely delicate material, e 
to be imitated except as a mist wreath may; thatis, to 
rately, not to be imitated at all, but feelingly interpreted, Now 
Mr. Cope has a way of marking his hair all over with 
strokes and lines, such as to Reynolds, or Correggio, or even 
Cabanel, would seem a grievous misrepresentation. The best 
recent piece of hair-painting is Cabanel’s head of a Florentine oj 
exhibited in the Salon of 1863, and if the reader could have the 
opportunity of seeing that work beside this picture of Mr, Cope’s 

ese remarks would be superfluous. 

The qualities of Mr. Hook’s present works, and the 
trast between what he does now and the empty costume-pictures 
which he painted formerly, are so well known that we should not 
allude to the revolution in his choice of subjects and ways of work 
if it did not point a moral which is now unfortunately more neces. 
sary than ever. We do not believe that the mere ing up of 
models or lay-figures in forgotten costumes ever can inspire 9 
powerful or affecting art. If the artist himself is not affected— 
and what artist could be affected by the materials for a masque- 
rade ?—how is it possible that he should affect us? 
was a happy day for Mr. Hook, and also for the thousands 
to whom he gives every year the most pure and healthy pl 
when he determined, as every artist ought to determine, to pai 
what he loved rather than what met the demands of the picture- 
dealer. And the result has shown, not only that an artist who go 
resolves will paint very much better, but also, however unli 
it may scem to the commercial mind, that he will reach the 
hearts of other men most effectually when he most unresery: 
surrenders himself to the genuine impulses of his own. Mr, 
Hook’s art is very original; it is even, though not in a bad 
eccentric. His constant preference of high horizons is con 
to the traditions of art, but the real reason why artists usually 
prefer a low horizon is their dread of the labour and difficulty of 
filling a great visible space of ground. How well Mr. Hook 
accomplishes this, no reader will need to be reminded. There is 
not a square yard of rock or water of which we should be will- 
ing to see less. In the “Landing Salmon” the open sea isa 
narrow band of grey, but a tongue of rock protects a small inlet 
where the polished water rises and falls with a listless liquid 
motion more soothing to the senses than the stillness of perfect 
rest. Had Mr. Hook placed his horizon low, most of the oo 
of this water, and all its artistic use as a background, would have 
been lost to us. ‘There is a simplicity of purpose in Mr. Hook 
which exposes him in other ways to the charge of eccentricity ; 
for instance, the departure of fishing-boats, called “Give us this 
Day our Daily Bread,” is likely, for want of one of the most vulgar 
of common artifices, to offend many spectators. The boats are sailing 
out of 2 bay, bounded by cliffs which, as the bay is narrow, are 
very near to us. Now there exists a very wide difference of 
opinion as to the manner in which painting ought to deal with 
the relief of objects, and this difference cannot be understood 
without a reference to the theory of the stereoscope. The relief 


relative lightness and darkness, of objects, than it is to our two- 
eyed seeing. Persons who have not studied this curious subject 
see nature stereoscopically, and they like to find something of this 
vigorous relief in painting. Vulgar painters give them this at the 
cost of other truths of far greater importance ; for if any approach 
to two-eyed seeing is to be got in painting, which is emphatically 
a one-eyed business, it must be by the sacrifice of truth to trick. 
Mr. Hook’s honesty is proved by his disdain of any artifice for de- 
taching his boat from the cliff. A vulgar painter would have made 
the cliff more pale and sketchy, to get it away. Mr. Hook paints 
the whole scene bravely, as a one-eyed man would see it, knowing 
well that the stereoscope alone could detach the boat without 
sacrificing the cliff. For ourselves we side with Mr. Hook, — 
justice to our opponents on this point, we admit that it is possi 
to be aware of the whole optical theory of the matter, and to 
maintain nevertheless that art must be plausible, at whatever 
sacrifice; and a truth which is sure to offend all who have not 
studied opties had perhaps better be surrendered. 

We have left ourselves little space to do justice to Mr. Hook's 
executive qualities. No artist in our school, and scarcely any 
of the elder masters, ever managed transparent colour more 
freely and effectually. Mr. Hook paints, we presume, chiefly 
in copal, a brilliant and not unsafe medium, but at the same 
time a medium which makes the largest demands on 
facility and adroitness of the artist. Nothing can exceed the 
dexterity with which he triumphs over the most pape = 
sages, and the little explanatory points of colour, left or applied, 
always tell their story. The human interest is subordinate to the 
pictorial, and to the general sentiment, which it merely sustains 48 
the landscape does. It is a simple robust life which Mr. Hook has 
chosen to illustrate, but the simplest and most ignorant of human 
beings, as George Eliot has proved, deserve and reward the atten- 
tion of the most cultivated. In these pictures there is usually 
some delicate touch of true human sympathy—a child trailing an 
empty crab-shell for a cart, a bare-legged boy floating o little 
child in a washing-tub to amuse it, and so on. 

We cannot but think that Mr. Horsley would do well to follow 
the example of Mr. Hook, and employ his powers on something 


that is all the thought ; and the artistic treatment of it adds no 
‘new interest. There was a good opportunity for the display of a | 


more worthy than mere costume. What ible interest can 
there be in euch a picture as “ The Orange-flower”? It is curious 


which we find in nature is not more due to the perspective, and - 
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when artists are in an idle and vacant frame of mind they 
that not only figures, but everything else badly. Since Mr. 
= took a more genuine interest in human life he has improved 
‘ ly in landscape. If Mr. Horsley could only be roused to a 
cee ion of the inanity of such figures as these, he would, 
ae, doubt, paint even trees far better than these trees, 
The bit of distance seen through the arch is weak, and the figures, 
far as any intellectual or artistic intention is concerned, do 
os merit serious criticism. Mr. Horsley’s diploma picture, “A 
Pleasant Corner,” is considerably more genuine; he has reall 
been impressed with the idea that it is agreeable to sit with a boo 
in the quiet corner of some old room. The subtle influence of a 
true fecling has here communicated itself even to his execution, 
which is sounder and better ; and the lighting of the whole subject 
is very pleasant and truthful, an effective contrast being found 
between the warm firelight on the brick of the fireplace and the 
colder sunlight through the window. 

Mr. Horsley is an Academician, and by a curious fatality the 
Academicians do not, as a body, particularly distinguish themselves 
this year. We aré dis to believe that the very ease and 
sobutley of the position are somewhat unfavourable to artistic ye 

. The certainty that a picture, whether good or bad, will be 
admitted, and hung in a good place, is not a stimulus to exertion. 
May we 8 st that our Academicians ought to consider not merely 
their position as individuals, which may be only too prosperous, 
but the comparative artistic position of England amongst the 
nations of the world? They may have reached a pleasant rank 
in our insular art, but they would do well to reflect on the place 
which, in any great European contest, they are likely to attain. 
The title of an English Academician has no weight in Europe, 


but great thoughts and good art compel respect everywhere. 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 

[PHIGENIE en Tauride, notwithstancing the favour with 

which it was received, is withdrawn for a time, to give place 
to Madlle. Ima de Murska, the young Hungarian who, this 
summer twelvemonth, passed like a meteor over the operatic sky. 
We, therefore, post me what there is further to - abcut the 
revival of Gluck’s classic opera at Her Majesty's Theatre until 
after the next performance. Meanwhile, so many things have 
been doing, and in such ory succession, that a brief survey of 
the operatic events of the last fortnight may not be without in- 


terest to our musical readers. 
To begin with Her Majesty’s Theatre, Madlle. de Murska has 
returned, and wow | appeared in three operas—Lucia di Lammer- 


moor, La Sonnar and Dinorah. It was as Lucia and Amina 
that this lady obtained most credit last year; for her Linda was 
but a pale reflex of the first of these, to which both in a musical 
and a dramatic sense it bore some sort of affinity. It is not easy 
for an artist, however gifted, to make two things appear different 
which in certain characteristic features are the same; and it need 
hardly be urged that Donizetti's strength in sentimental opera 
lay by no means on the side of variety. Madlle. de Murska, 
whose talent is as eccentric as her endowments are exceptional, 
has the secret of investing whatever character she essays with the 
charm of originality; and this notwithstanding an imperfect 
method and undeniable faults of style. But that her Lucia and 
her Linda were wholly unlike the Lucia and the Linda of any 
other performer is not more true than that they wore a strong 
family resemblance. 

Between the genuine feeling of Bellini and the highly-wrought 
sentiment of Donizetti there is a wide distinction. Though 
his superior in technical acquirement, the Bergamese composer, 
as 4 master of simple expression, was no match for the “ minstrel 
of Catania,” who died too early for his friends and for his art. 
The Sonnambula, therefore, gave Madlle. de Murska a new field 
for the display of her peculiar gifts; and if her Amina was not 
More spontaneous than her Lucia, if the ars celare artem was 
equally absent from both, we are by no means led to conclude that 
she is insensible to the nicer te he of expression, but that her 
genius is instinctively theatrical. “ Effect” is apparently her aim ; 
and so long as she produces “effect” she seems to imagine that 
the necessary all is accomplished. This criticism applies materially 
to her as a singer. As an actress she is at times studied, at times 
impulsive, at times apathetic. Nevertheless, despite these and 
other evident drawbacks, despite a “ vibrato” which seems to 
afflict almost every note in a voice of uncommon range and capa- 
bility, despite an “uncertainty often engendering anxiety on the 
ve be her hearers lest she should break down in some of her more 

g vocal feats (which, by the way, she never does), Madlle. 
de Murska is beyond question an artist of singular powers. There 
18 not a vestige of commonplace in anything she does. A strongly- 


marked individuality colours both her singing and her acting ; and ° 


if we are frequently more astonished than touched by the former, 
the intense earnestness of the latter as frequently absorbs us. 
Though —— a mannerist—her vocal phrases and embellish- 
ments, like her gestures and movements, being all of apattern—the 
mannerism that distinguishes her is uniformly engaging. Her 
 Seenpoa-a seem quite as much to the taste of the = as 
ha were last year, when backed by the charm of novelty; and 

she has made no advance as an artist, she has clearly made no 
all on. Take her, indeed, as we find her, shortcomings and 

» in the present dearth of exceptional txlent her's must be 
as a pleasant apparition, Mae. de Murska’s asso- 


ciates in Lucia and the Sonnambula have been Signor Mongini and 
Mr. Santley. Such anoble voice as that of the Italian tenor deserves 
more assiduous cultivation; such energy as he possesses might 
often with advantage be tempered by discretion. But he, too, 
is most acceptable just now, when tenors like M. Joulain and 
Signor Arvini have been considered worth experiment. An un- 
finished singer, with occasional bursts of genuine vocal eloquence, 
but without pretensions to histrionic proficiency, Signor Mongini 
makes a stand almost by the exclusive aid of his magnificent 
physical endowment. Mr. Santley, on the contrary, for the honour 
of England be it said, has not only one of the finest bary- 
tone voices now to be heard, but is a thoroughly well-trained 
artist—a_ singer, in short, in the truest acceptation of the 
word. He also makes rapid progress in the other department of 
his calling, and may perhaps eventually become an actor. 

The production of another Italian version of Ze Pardon de 
Ploérmel, under the same name as that adopted at the Royal 
Italian Opera in 1859, has been justly recorded as a success not 
less merited than unequivocal. The music of Dinorah is in some 
respects more complicated and difficult than that of any other 
opera by Meyerbeer, with the single exception of the Etoile du Nord. 
Its texture 1s so fine, its gradations of light and shade are so deli- 
cate, that strict and unremitting attention on the part of the 
formers is absolutely indispensable. Nothing can be shirked with 
impunity, every point being essential, every phase of consequence 
to the general effect. Not one musician in the orchestra can say of 
his part, “Non é mi —_ cosa,” seeing that each individual part is 
indispensable. All this, however, is thoroughly well cared for by 
Signor Arditi, who has drilled his orchestra like a skilful disci- 
plinarian, and brings out the details of the instrumental score with 
a perfection that would have enchanted Meyerbeer himself, so irri- 
| tably particular about these matters. The performance of the 
overture, with the “Ave Maria” of pilgrims behind the scenes, 
gives a foretaste of what iscoming. This picturesque and happily- 
conceived substitute for a prologue which would have tedhously 
lengthened out the opera, though it might have thrown some 
necessary light upon a story at first sight not over intelligible, 
has never in our remembrance been better executed. But the rest 
is to match; and the chorus, which of late has shared the credit 
with the orchestra in conferring a musical reputation upon Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, performs its not very arduous task to a wish. 
The “ Ave Maria” is charming, both behind the curtain, durin 
the overture, and on the stage, in the last scene, while Dinorah 
and Hoel ascend the hill to the Chapel of the Pardon. The song 
of the woodcutters (Act II.), where the men breathe the harmony 
through closed lips, while the women sing the melody (as in 
Auber’s Haydée), though unaided by orchestral accompaniment, is 
faultless alike in intonation and precision. ‘There are virtually but 
three characters in Dinorah—the goatherds and other personages 
in the eclogue, which shines out in such bright relief at the com- 
mencement of the third act, being non-essential to the plot. These 
three characters—Dinorah, Hoel, and Corentin, soprano, barytone, 
and tenor—have perhaps never been so uniformly well sup- 
ported in London or elsewh.re. Signor Gardoni played Corentin, 
in Meyerbeer’s presence, when Dinorah was first produced by 
Mr. Gye. He played it well then, but plays it even better 
now. The music, by no means easy in itself, lies easily for his 
voice, and although the part belongs to a category for which the 
French conventional term is “niaz,” it helps Signor Gardoni to 
exhibit a gift not generally recognised among his qualifications as 
an artist—the gift of dramatic humour. The chronic poltroonery 
of Corentin could scarcely be depicted with more force of colour. 
The part of Hoel has been successively assumed at the Royal 
Italian Opera by Signor Graziani and M. Faure; and when, in the 
autumn of 1859, Mr. Santley first appeared before the lamps, at 
the English Opera conducted by Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison, 
it was chosen for his début. He could at that time, of course, 
sustain no comparison with either his Italian or his I'rench con- 
temporary; but the interval has been employed to such excellent 
purpose that at this moment Mr. Santley can lay claim to be con- 
sidered the best representative of the not over-scrupulous treasure- 
seeker. Asa dramatic character, Hoel—in one respect a sort of 
mild Caspar, inasmuch as he wants to drag Corentin into ruin for 
ends of his own—is but the shadow of a shadow ; but Meyerbeer has 
enlowed him with vigorous musical life, which serves Mr. Santley’s 
Lae onc just as well. The two gentlemen work together with re- 
markable spirit, and the pastoral trialogue is charmingly completed 
by Madlle. Ilma de Murska, as shadowy, graceful, and fantastic « 
Dinorah as could be imagined. In this romantic creation the best 

ualities of Madlle. de Murska are brought advantageously to bear. 
ere, indeed, she exhibits that spontaneity which is found more or 
less wanting in her other impersonations. At any rate, her new 
essay has completely cast into the shade her previous achieve- 
ments. Instead of constantly inviting criticism, her very remarkable 
rformance—rare exceptions allowed for—commands admiration 
one end to the other. There is not a show of artifice in any 
part of it. The vocal music of Meyerbeer, owing to the way in 
which it is strengthened and set off by the orchestra, may 
dispense in some measure with that extreme polish impera- 
tively demanded: by the Italian “cavatina” and “cabaletta” ; 
and Madlle. de Murska gives the berceuse to the invisible ge 
in a tremulous undertone that suits it to admiration. She 
plagues Corentin with a pretty show of malice, mocking the notes 
of the clarionet in the orchestra, and warbling the snatches of 
melody with a grace and fluency that make thei seem as if they 


were improvisations rather than music committed to memory. 
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She dances, sings, and mimes the Shadow-song very nearly in 
perfection. The Shadow is clearly her familiar, and she com- 
munes with it like a merry child with its playmate. The whole 

icture is infinitely engaging, and its ellect upon the spectator 
irresistible. ‘The other scenes—the warning to Corentin, about 
to become the dupe of Hoel, in the finale of the inundation, and 
the gradual awakening of Dinorah to reason and happiness, at the 
end—are equally good. But enough has been adduced to establish 
that not only is Dinorah the most completely successful effort of 


Medile. de Murska, but that it is one of which her physical 


deficiencies rather heighten than enfeeble the interest. The air 
(with chorus) of the Goatherd (Act IL.), composed expressly for 
Madame Nantier Didi¢e, does not suit Madame de Meric Lablache, 


who moreover terribly drags the time. Nor are the solo singers in 


the eclogue, with the exception of Madame Sinico, who is rarely at 


fault. atall to be commended. High praise must be accoriled to Mr. 
Telbin, who has not only been uncommonly happy with his pencil, 


but has contrived some set scenes which, considering the scant 


accommodation afforded by the stage at Her Majesty's Theatre, are 
marvels, The fall of the bridge and escape of the waters at the 
end of Act IL. is quite as skilfully managed and quite as pictu- 


resque as at Covent Garden, where an ample stage, with means 
unlimited, allows advantages to Mr. Beverley inevitably denied to 
Mr. Telbin. But, we repeat, Dinorah at the old Opera-house is 


an unequivocal and well-deserved success. 

The Lhwuenots tests the powers of Siguor Mongini more severely 
than any opera in which he has hitherto taken purt. His Raoul 
de Nangis may be briefly described as a performance in which 
rood and bad are so equally balanced that the result as a whole is 
indillerent. Where most was looked for, least is accomplished. 
Everybody expected that in the septet of the duel scene Signor 
Mongini would, as people say, “electrify the house.” But he 
“electrified ” no one; and for a simple reason, that he will not 
learn how to prepare the climax from which the electric shock 
should be administered. Like the “ Maledizione” in Lucia, and“ Di 
quella pira ” in Z/ Trovatore, this famous septet was a caput mortuum. 
it is well to be blessed with » superb voice—especially a tenor 
voice, for that pays best; but such an endowment surely entails 
the duty of making the best use of it. Noblesse oblige. Uerr 
Rokitansky has also a superb voice—a bass—but not comparable 
in quality of tone to that of [err Formes, whose Marcel his 
Maicel in many respects resembles. Herr Rokitansky would pro- 
bably sing better if he were less conscious of the possession of a 
tremendous organ for the emission of sound. He is young, how- 
ever, and justities hopes for the future. The other characters 
in the ZZuyueno!s, with one exception, are filled as of old—Valentine 
by Madlle. Tietiens, Urbain by Madlle. Bettelheim (whose engage- 
ment, we regret to add, has expired), St. Bris by M. Gassier, 
Nevers by Mr. Santley. The exception is Margaret de Valois, 
which last season devolved upon Madlle. de Murska, but is now 
iven to Madame Sinico. It is worth hearing the JZuguenots at Ler 
Sinients’s Theatre if only for the sake of the military chorus, 
“ Rataplan,” which has never before been sung with such ettect. 
Meanwhile Madlle. Trebelli has arrived, and though one of the 
most accomplished singers of Rossini's music (rare company now- 
adays), is of course not brought out in one of Rossini’s operas. 
Mozurt’s delightful comic opera, Zi Seraglio, is to be the next 
novelty. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the Afrieaine has been revived, 
in the Italian version which first made it known, or rather 
partially known, to London. While, for evident reasons, the 
Africaine as it exists in the score of Meyerbeer, or even as it 
is represented at the Opera in Paris, is impossible at Covent 
Garden Theatre, we cannot but think that the curtailments it has 
undergone might in some instances be reconsidered. Meyer- 
beer himself, though not chary about the abridgment of 
his works, as Robert, the JZiluguenots, and the DProphete 
successively attested, would have been taken aback at the 
summary process by which his last opera is made to fit the 
nuirow limits iniposed ; and, if he did not treat Mr. Gye as The- 
sous treated Procrustes, would at least have protesied. It is 
better to abandon entire pieces, even to the loss of something 
beautiful, like the women’s chorus in the beginning of the third 
act, thun submit them to such treatment as not only eflaces their 
proportions, but nullilies the shades and contrasts (** Geyensdtze ”’) 
at which the composer has aimed. But perlaps no one except 
the author of a woik of art can safely be entrusted with the task 
of condensing it; and after all it is better to shorten a 
piece of music by lopping off extremities than to employ 
that other Procustean expedient of stretching it out to suit 
an emergency, as is done with the minuet in the first finale of 
Don Giocanni—the emergency being an exhibition of “ badlerincs” 
absurdly wt variance with the scene. The most remarkable feature 
in the actual performance of the Africaine is the Selika of Madile. 


Pauline Lucca. If this extremely clever lady would wake herself 


mmore frmiliar with the language in which she is compelled to sing 
to her English admirers, pay stricter attention to time aud accent, 
and rid herself of a certain angulavity in the movements of her 
arms, she would be indeed a precious acquisition, Qualilica- 
tions physical and mental such as hers, united to the enviable 
atiributes of youth aud good looks, ave rare. Much of her per- 
formance in the Afiteaine is ixreproachable; some parts, the 
whole last scene for instance, are exquisite. In short, Madile. 
Lucea is of such promise that she is worth, not merely praise, but 
ériticism. Signor Naudin, though Italian, is terribly infected 
with the mauuesisms of the lreuch style. When Wachtel 
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played Vasco di Gama, we were reminded of Boileau’s wees 
after the performance of Corneille’s Ayésilas:— 
J'ai va l’Agésilas. 
And now that Signor Naudin has replaced Herr Wachtel, we. 
reminded of Boileau’s double epigram after the perlonance ef 
Corneille’s Altila:— 


Mais apres l’Attila, 
Hola! 


“ Heélas!” for Terr Wachtel; “ Holi!” for Signor Nandin, 
exagyerated vigour of the one was not more remarkable than is the 
finical sentimentality of the other. The Vasco of whom Meyerbegy 
dreamed dreams is yet tocome. Signor Graziani sings most of the 
music of Nelusko in such a manner as would have charmed as wel] 
as contented the composer; but we are unable to adinire his y 
grotesque delivery of the legend of “ Adamastor.” The zealous 
attempts of this gentleman to render himself conspicuous ag an 
actor are more diverting than successful. When intending to be 
tragic he is usually most comic, and vice versd. His Nelusko is g 
nondescript. Our countrywoman, Madame Lemmens-Sherri 

the Inez of the defunct English Opera Company (limited), now 
undertakes the part in the Italian adaptation, and is a decided im. 
provement on Madlle. Fioretti, the Inez of last season. In other 
respects, the performance of the Africaine is much what it was 
last summmer—a magnificent lyric spectacle such as can only be 
witnessed at the Covent Garden Opera. 

Madlle. Adelina Patti has returned, more than ever in favour with 
her public. Of the Rosina, Amina, and Zerlina of this clever and 
piquant young singer, there is nothing new to say. Enough that 
they are precisely what we have known them; and they could 
hardly be more tinished and charming. Each in its sphere is 
perfect—which, as there is no feature in common among them, or 
between cither two of them, is saying a good deal. Iler as- 
sociates in the Sonnambula are Signor Fancelli and M. Faure. The 
new tenor, as we hinted some time since, has little more to show 
than was revealed by his Edgardo, His Elvino is just such 
another respectable performance, though on the whole per! 
not quite so good. Following the questionable example ng 
recent tenors, Signor Fancelli cmits the most difficult and at the 
same time the most efiective part in the last movement of 
his grand air. What with the transposition, which is in- 
evitable—no tenor since Rubini having sung this “ cabaletia” 
in the original key—and the curtailment, which is by no means 
inevitable, we have literally “Ah perché non posso odiarti?” 
made easy. The opening interrogatory might, under the circum- 
stances, be appropriately changed to “ bar ti non 
cantare?” —mvaning, of course, the “cabaletta.” The Count 

todolfo of M. Faure is remarkable for nothing in particular but 
a sustained nonchalance. Dogberry would have voted it, if not “ ag 
tedious asa king,” as imperturbabic count, The return of this 
clever Frenchman, nevertheless, has made Don Giovanni ouce more 
acceptable at Covent Garden. Since he last played the part of the 
courtly libertine in London, M. Faure has considerably, and in most 
instances successfully, elaborated his performance ; and if we cannot 
hail in him the long and vainly looked for model, it is impossible 
not to recognise an intelligence and refinement that since ‘Tam- 
burini have been rarely exhibited. But apart from M. Faure, 
Malle. Patti, and, in spite of a tendency to make more of 
the part of Masetto than either Da Ponte or Mozart in- 
tended, the actual representation of Don Giovanni at Mr. Gye's 
theatre is not what it might be, or even what it bas been. 
His Donna Anna, Don Ottavio, and Leporello are beneath the 
average ; while his Donna Elvira, though musically efficient, is 
histrionically a mistake. Every instant one expects to hear “Ab 
nou tremare o pertido!” launched at the head of the peccant Don. 
‘This is not the right view of Elvira, whose very reproaches should 
be half suffused in tears. In Signor Capponi we have a new 
“yomo di sasso” with a stentcr a1 voce:—which is an advan- 
tage to the terrible last scene. ‘The Barbiere wust always 
attract while such a Rosina as Madlle. Patti is associated with 
such an incomparable Almaviva as Signor Mario still shows him- 
self, aud, ullowing for certain physical shortcomings in “ Largo al 
factotum,” with such an incomparable Figaro as Signor Roucont 
—the last legitimate representative, by the way, of Basilio, who 
for a quarter of a century past has been exhibited by successive 
singers as a grotesque butfoon—eastor et preterea nihil. Malle. 

Patti's most interesting periormance up to this time, however, las 

been Lucia, in Donizeiti’s wagie opera, a part she has not 
| essayed since 1862, but which she becomes to the life. It 
is impossible now to dwell upon this intelligent aud highly- 
finished assumption, which is sure to be repeated, and to which, 
if occasicn serves, we hope to refer another time. Madlle. Patti is 

supported in Edgardo not by the Kdgardo of Madlle. Orgen’, but by 
| another new teuor—M. Nicholas, a Mrenchman, trom the Opéra 
Comique, who, having recently appeared at the ‘Tuditre Ltalien in 
Varis, lias metamorphosed his cognumen into Nicolini. Signor Nico- 
lini, however, has uot been able to accompany chanze of uame with 
change of method. Que fucrunt vitia mores sunt. Whit uscd ro be 
looked upon as the worst delect in a singer is fast becoming 

the fixed practice of more than half the singers who appeat. 
| Some imagine that the habit of rembling on every note is simply 
“an eXuggeration of a legitimate means of cilect. But this is an 
error. 1c obsiously comes from a detective method of producing 
, the voice, which renders it more or less inconveuieut to sustan 
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Pere nts level singing out of court. Whether 
inherent we do not pretend to 
t certainly on the night of his début Signor Nicolini’s 
termed “abuse of the vibrato” was excessive ; and though he 

te ned @ goud deal of applause, he cannot at present be. justly 
asa good singer. At the same time, let us allow him the 


wanes fthe doubt. 

bene , = nots has been given at Covent Garden, with 

Madlle. Lucca in the character (Valentine) which first introduced 
aa the English public, Madame Lemmeus-Sherrington as 

- ret de Valois, Madlle. Morensi, the American contralto, as 

Urbain M. Faure as St. Bris, and Signor Mario as Raoul; but 

of this, and of the Don Giovanni at Iicr Majesty's Theatre, with 


the hero, and Signor Scalese as Leporello—the best 
on the stage—we may find another pom 
a 


THE GRAND PRIX AND TUE COUP. 
narrow of sea which separates England from France 


scarcely affords so strong a line of national demarcation as 

the single day that intervenes between the Paris Summer Meeting 
and the commencement of the Ascot week. The close proximity 
of the two only serves to heighten the force of the contrast. And 
et, in many respects, there is a general external resemblance 
oto the Ascot gathering and the Courses du Bois de Boulogne, 
which were celebrated with so much pomp and circumstance on 
Sunday last. Both enjoy the prestige of royalty, both partake of 
the same exclusively aristocratic character, and each in its own 
way may be fairly accepted as a model of a national race-meeting. 
Here, however, the analogy ceases. The scene, the actors, the specta- 
tors, and the object of attraction have nothing in common. Imperial 
tronage, aided by the strenuous exertions of the Société d’ Encou- 
ragementdes Races de Chevaux, and the inducement of valuable prizes, 
has unquestionably, within the last few years, given a powerful 
gtimulus to the French Turf; but even Imperialism has its limits. 
Tt may make racing fashionable ; it cannot render it popular. An 
attempt to foster into nationality that love of sport which, in the 
awidest acceptation of the term, forms so active an ingredient in 
the English character, must necessarily result in failure, for the 
simple reason that the innovation is radically — to the 
tastes, ideas, and habits of the great mass of the French people. 
An exotic will not flourish in uncongenial soil. Careful culture 
and assiduous attention may bring it toa certain stage of maturity, 
but the result will inevitably be a poor feeble imitation of the 
original. So it is with French racing. It is at best but an 
artificial creation, and its artificial character never stands out in 
stronger relief than when the experiment is attempted on a large 
scale, To those who witnessed the racing at Paris and at Ascot, 
during the present week, the contrast must have been sufficiently 
striking. What at Ascot is simply an inseparable accident con- 
stitutes at Longchamps the whole essence of the meeting. Ilere, 
it is the sport that causes the spectacle ; there, the spectacle con- 
stitutes the sport. We love racing for its own sake; our neigh- 
bours tolerate it for the sake of its surroundings. In one country, 
it is an absorbing passion ; in the othe, a mere fashionable pastime. 
In illustration of this we need ouly recall the scene at Long- 
champs on Sunday last. It might fairly be supposed, if any event 
in the French Racing Calendar could possess an interest for the 
great mass of the Parisian population, it would be the contest for 
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Ceylon, who since his arrival had held the place of first favourite, 
though for some unexplaiued reason he was most suspiciously 
knocked about in the London market on the Saturday, was 
naturally the bg object of attraction; but his ap 
scarcely seem 

re openly expressed that his round ungainly joints would never 
stan 
places perfectly bare. On o~- form he certainly had no preten- 
sions to rank in the same 


arance 
to justify his position in the betting, and doubts 


e course, which was as hard as a high road, and in some 


ss with such animals as The Ranger, 
Vermouth, and Gladiateur, the previous winners of the Gra 

Prix ; but the report that he had been found in private to be a 
better horse than Knight of the Crescent, and ouly a few pounds 
inferior to Rustic, coupled with the very moderate character of the 
other competitors, caused him to be very generally supported, and 


just before the start 5 to 4 was the longest price obtainable about 


him. Next in demand was Count Batthyany’s representative, 
Mazeppa, a fine showy-looking colt, but decidedly wanting in 
quality, in spite of which, however, he received a fuir share of 
support at 5 to 1. Mr. Merry’s Primate was also backed to a 
considerable amount at 5 to 1, and early in the day the same price 
was accepted about Monarch of the Glen, but his preliminary 
canter produced anything but a favourable impression, and before 
the start the second for the Two Thousand receded to 8 to 1, 
with few takera. Bertie, who was ridden by young Grimshaw in 
Captain Machell’s colours, was also considered to have a chance on 
the strength of his running in the Dee Stakes at Chester, and 
found friends at 6 to 1; but the firm position of Ceylon seemed to 
have the effect of paralysing all speculation on the outsiders, and 
even the recollection of the Vermouth and Gladiateur triumphs 
failed to kindle the patriotism of Young France into anything like 
practical enthusiasm fur their representatives, Maravedis and 
Auguste. Seventeen competitors were coloured on the card, but 
the withdrawal of Montrose, Flatcatcher, Duke of York, Vérité, 
Colambo, and Germanique reduced the number to eleven, being, 
with the exception of 1863, when twelve starters came 
to the post, the largest field the Grand Prix has ever produced. 
The race itself was singularly uneventful, and calls for no detailed 
description. Maravedis forced the pace for the first mile, when he 
fell back, and Auguste took up the running, closely followed by 
Mazeppa, Monarch of the Glen, The Primate, and Ceylon. At the 
last turn before entering the straight, the race was confined to the 
last-named pair and Ma , but at the distance Count Batthy- 
any’s colt, who up to this point had maintained the lead, fell 
back beaten, and was passed by The Primate and Ceylon, the 
former having the best of it. A most exciting strugyle ensued 
between the and at one moment The Primate seemed to 
have the race in hand ; but, failing to make his effort when called 
upon by his jockey, he was about filty yards from home 
by Ceylon, who won cleverly by half a length. “Mazeppa finished 
third, a good length behind ‘he Primate, and two lengths in ad- 
vance of Auguste; Maravedis and Monarch of the Glen coming in 
respectively fifth and sixth. Ceylon unquestionably ran a good game 
horse from first to last, but the very indifferent class of animals 
by which he was —certainly the worst field that has ever 
come to the post for the Grand Prix—iust detract in some mea- 
sure from the merits of his victory. As it was, there can be no 
doubt that the Danebury stable owed its success not so much to 
the capubilities of its tative as to the excellent jockeyship 
of Cannon, and the unwilling running of Mr. Merry’s colt, who at 
the distance looked all over like a winner, and, but for his refusi 


the Grand Prix. It is the great race ot the year—the Derby, | to try at the decisive moment, the familiar “ yellow and black 


Leger, and Cup-day of France all in one. 
just on the outskirts of the city, scarcely the distance of Ken- 
sington Gardens from Temple gr. It is the Parisian holiday; 
there is the temptation of {ine weather, picturesque scenery, and a 
grand spectacle; and, superadded to these attractions, there is the 
stimulus of international rivalry, and the hope of seeing perfidious 
Albion defeated with her own weapons for the third successive 
oo All these combined inducements, it might be reasonably 
iagined, ought to bring half Paris to the Bois de Boulogne, and 
convert Longchamps into a monster edition of an Epsom Derby. 
As it was, anything more unlike a popular English race-meeting 
could searecly be conceived. Regarded simply as a spectacle, the 
gathering would in many respects well bear comparison with any- 
thing that Ascot or Goodwood could produce. ‘The equipages were 
a8 gay, the toilets as brilliant, and the enclosure as crowded ; but 
the conspicnons absence of the popular clement showed most un- 
mistakeably that the heart of Fiance was not in the sport. More- 
over, there was not the sligltest vestige of the stir and animation 
which we are accustomed to associate with an English race- 
course. The whole procecdings wore an air of staid and sedate 
decorum; the hearts of the pleasure-seekers seemed to be op- 
pressed by an overpowering scuse of the importance of the cere- 
mony at which duty called them to assist. LEven the demi-monde 
Was decorously dull, and as the long line of carriages tuiled slowly 
down the Avenue de I'[mpératrice, an uninitiated Sabbatarian 
might have imagined, from the funereal faces of the occupants, that 
they were on their way to church, instead of the race-course. The 
| ahi of the Emperor and Enpress failed to produce the slightest 
*monstration ; and so infectious was the prevailing etiquette, that 


even the English Ring, usually so emotional on the score of 


Tyalty, look on in blank amazement and fergot to cheer. At 
st, however, the first note of the saddling bell for the great 
event seemed to break the spell, and there was a general adjourn- 
ment to the back of the Stand, where the craci:s were bein duly 
on the circular lawn which dues duty for the paddock. 


| Portsmouth’s Robin Ilood. 


The course is _ would in all probability have been first past the judge's chair. 


Contrary to all established precedent, the Cup day, as far 
as racing was concerned, was decidedly the “ofi-day” of the 
Ascot Meeting. ‘Tuesday furnished a notable illustration of 
the “glorious uncertainty” of public form, as Lord Lyon, 
with his 6lbs. penalty, was defeated in a common canter by 
Rustic; and on Wednesday, in the Ascot Derby Stakes, the 
winner of the Grand Prix had a severe struggle with Mount 
Palatine to vbtain the third place behind Staghound and Lord 

Thursday was singularly devoid of 
what Turf writers term “ sensation.” Neither Lord Lyon nor Rustic, 
the former of whom was coloured for three events, put in an appear- 
ance ; and with the exception of the Fourth New Biennial Stakes, in 
which the favourite, Arundel, suffered a most ignominious defeat, 
backers appeared to have it all their own way. ‘The Cup—usually 
the principal attraction of the Meeting—was little better thau a 
burlesque, and to all intents and purposes it might have been a 
walk over for Gladiateur, who was only opposed by Regalia and 
Breadalbane out of the ten coloured on the card. The betting was 
noniinally quoted at 5 to 2 on Count Lagrange’s representative ; 
but Mr. Graham’s mare, on the strength of her ruuning in the 
Leger and her well-known staying qualities, was strongly sup- 
ported at 3 to 1; and the son of Stockwell and Biink Bouny, 
notwithstanding his outside chance on public form, found a few 
friends at prices ranging between 1o and 20to1. Gladiateur, who, 
with the exception of a walk over at Newmarket, made his first 
appearance in this country since the Cambridgeshire, was naturally 

observed of all observers, and though he scarcely exhibited the 
improvement we should have expected upon his thiev-year-old 
form, his fine appearance aud massive conformation attracted 
universal admiration. Breadalbane looked in good con- 
dition, and galloped with a fine free action, but Regalia 
sweated mos: unmiatlkeably in her preliminary canter, and 
seemed to be sumewhat deticient im preparation. ‘The 
race may be briefly tuld. Breadalbane jumped off with the 
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lead, followed by Regalia, Count Le Grange’s representative 
bringing up the rear; but at the end of the first mile Mr. Chaplin’s 
colt full back, and the Oaks winner took uP the running, the French- 
man being still last of all. Rounding the last turn, Regalia was 
beaten, and on entering the straight Gladiateur passed her with- 
out an effort, and, improving his lead with every stride, cantered in 
an easy winner by about ten lengths. The race calls for no comment 
from the simple fact that it was never in doubt, but it is at least 
some satisfaction to think that England has been spared the 
disgrace of allowing the Ascot Cup to be a walk over. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CEHSAR.—VOL. IL.* 


a the greater part of the present volume the new 
historian of Czesar appears to greater ae than he did 
in the earlier portion of his task or than he is likely to do in any 
later portion. The first volumet brought out in the most glaring 
colours, not only the ludicrous partiality of the author, displayed 
in so artless and child-like a way that no one could doubt of 
its being sincere, but also his entire want of historic power and 
of general criticism. It showed the state of utter darkness in 
which he had lived as to the researches of the present century 
into the early history of Rome. It revealed the existence of a 
man professing to be a scholar, to whom Niebuhr and Sir Geo 
Lewis were both mere names—Sir George Lewis indeed seemingly 
not so much asaname. It showed that the author had not the 
faintest grasp of general history, that his knowledge of Greek 
affairs was absolutely nothing, and that, even in the most obvious 
points of Koman politics and jurisprudence, his information was 
strangely defective. During a large part of the — volume 
we recognise a distinct improvement. Undoubtedly his present 
task is a far easier one; still, we are willing to believe that criti- 
cism may have done him some good. To write what was prac- 
tically a sketch of the history of the world for several centuries 
was an ambitious undertaking, and one which proved to be alto- 
gether beyond the author's powers. He had neither the natural 
ifts nor the acquired knowledge needed for such a task. The 
information had to be picked up here and there from a vast 
number of sources, and the statements of a great number of 
authors to be balanced and harmonized. Under such a burden 
the writer altogether broke down; he produced about as poor and 
dull a sketch of the earlier Roman history as could be produced. 
But he seems quite equal to the work of translating Caesar's Com- 
mentaries and adding a topographical a. This is the 
form which the Gaulish war assumes in the volume before us. 
In the hands of a real historian it would assume quite another 
form. The present narrative of Ceesar’s wars in Gaul shows not a 
—_ of the historical spirit ; but as a translator and commentator 

e writer has fairly succeeded. All he had to do was to take a 
single narrative for his main guide and to compare it with three 
or four other subsidiary accounts. This he has done without 
any large amount of gross blunders. Where he avowedly trans- 
lates, he now commonly fairly represents at least the general 
sense of his author, and the narrative follows the original with 
reasonable fidelity. And it is clear that his topographical remarks 
are the result of real and careful investigation of the various sites. 
On these points he has gained at least a right to be heard, and 
though some of his views are novel, it would be unfair to cast 
them aside except on the strength of further investigations of the 
same kind. We will therefore not dispute with the author as to 
the topography of Bibracte, Gergovia, or Avaricum. Let anti- 
quaries who have gone over the ground with the same object con- 
tirm or confute the present writer. One topographical battle, and 
one only, we must have with him—one in which he perverts the 
plainest indications of the ancient texts, and deals with the views 
of the best modern writers, in a way which among scholars of 
humbler degree is not thought exactly ingenuous. But then all this 
was done under the influence of a Napoleonic Idea. We have here 
no longer to deal with a topographical antiquary, who may be right 
or who may be wrong, but who, as an evidently diligent inquirer, 
is entitled to a fair and a respectful hearing. One particular topo- 
graphical point is not a matter of topographical evidence, but a 
matter on which the dearest point of honour is staked. It was 
from Boulogne that the first Buonaparte meditated the invasion 
of Britain; it must therefore have Sone from Boulogne that the 
first Cesar accomplished it. If the facts are otherwise, so much 
the worse for the tacts. 

We need hardly say that the place of Czsar’s embarkation for 
Britain has given rise to no small amount of controversy, and the 
place of his landing in Britain has given rise to some, though not 
to so much. As our author says:— 


Des écrivains trés-recommandables ont placé le port Itius les uns & 
Wibssant, les autres & Calais, Etaples ou Mardick ; mais l’empereur Napoléon 
Ie, dans son Précis des guerres de César, n’a pas hésité & préférer Boulogne. 
Il nous sera facile de prouver qu’elfectivement Boulogne répond seul aux 
exigences du texte et satisfait en méme temps aux nécessités d’une expédi- 
tien considerable. 


* Histotre de Jules César. Tome Deuxitme. Guerre des Gaules. Paris: 
Henri Plon. 1866. 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. Ul. The Warsin Gaul. London: Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. 1866. 

¢ See Saturday Review, March 25, April 1, and Aprii 8, 1345. - 


Tt would have been wiser not to have quoted “ the Emperor Nap. 
leon the First” at this particular moment. The remarks of the 
elder Buonaparte on Ceesar’s military career, which are freq 
quoted in this volume, are naturally, for the most Fae me 
much to the purpose. Amongst other — they brin forcibly 
before us the distinction between the first Napoleon and his suc. 
cessor. The elder Buonaparte is a great general Commenting on 
the military achievements of another great general—a process in 
which he is of course quite at home. The younger Buonaparte jg 
a writer who is trying to be a scholar and an historian whey 
nature has denied him the power. But neither the younger nor 
the elder is quite to be trusted when the matter in hand ig gy 
expedition against Britain starting from Boulogne. The desire tp 
make out a parallel is too plain:— 

Chose digne de remarque : les raisons qui déterminérent 
Boulogne farent les qui déciderent le choix de Napoleon Pari de 
Malgreé la différence des temps et des armeées, les conditions nautiques ¢ 
pratiques n’avaient pas pu changer. . . . Un autre rapprochement 4 
signaler, c'est que certains bateaux plats construits par ordre de l’Emperenr 
avaient presque les mémes dimensions que ceux de César. . . , Nous 
avons vu que les bateaux de transport de César étaient a fond plat, pouvaient 
marcher & la voile et & la rame, porter au besoin cent cinquante hommes, 
étre chargés et tirés & terre avec promptitude (ad celeritatem onerandi sub. 
ductionesque). Ils présentaient donc une grande analogie avec les bateaux 
plats de la flottille de 1204. Mais, il y a plus, lempereur Napoléon ayait 
trouvé utile d’imiter les galéres romaines. 
Indeed the author’s mind is so full of the doings of Napoleon the 
First that he sometimes forgets that the people whom Casar did 
meet in Britain had nothing whatever to do with those whom 
Buonaparte might have met there. Britain several times be- 
comes “ Angleterre,” and, more than once, Cesar’s expedition 
receives the description, which may be looked on as technical, of 
a “ Descente en Angleterre.” It is evident throughout that the 
taking parallel, and not the truth of history, is the thing which is 
uppermost in the author’s head. 

‘ow the plain fact, which disperses all this Napoleonic talk, 
is that Cesar did not set out from Boulogne but from Portus 
Itius. The writer daringly cites, as in his favour, a passage of 
Strabo which alone is enough to upset his theory. He says:— 

Les anciens auteurs ne parlent que d'un seul port sur la céte gauloise la 
plus rapprochée de Vile de Bretagne ; lors, 
donnent au méme lieu des noms ditlérents, et parmi ces noms figure celui de 
Gesoriacum. Florus nomme le lieu ou vembarqua César port des Morins; 
Strabon dit que ce port s’appelait Jtius ; Pomponius Mela, qui vivait moins 
dun siecle apres César, cite Gesoriacum comme le port des Morins le plus 
connu ; Pline s’exprime en termes analogues, 

Nobody doubts that Gesoriacum and Portus Morinus are Boulogne. 
Nobody doubts that Boulogne was a very common place—for 4 
long time the common place—of embarcation for Britain. But 
Strabo as clearly as possible distinguishes Portus Morinus or 
Boulogne from the Portus Itius where Caesar embarked. The writer 
makes Strabo say that Portus Morinus was called Portus Itius 
Strabo says the exact contrary. After mentioning other points of 
departure for Britain, he says axd ‘Pivov 
dvayopivac, ok az’ airway tay ixBodkwy GAN 
ard dpopoivtwy Mopwoyv* map’ tari ri 
“Irtov, éxphoaro Kaisap 6 Cedc, dtaipwy tig vijoov. 
That is to say, the usual place in Strabo’s time was Portus 
Morinus, which was undoubtedly Boulogne ; but there was also 
in the country of the Morini another place, Itium—kai 
from which Cesar sailed, and not Con that which afterwards 
became the usual place. No one at all familiar with Strabo's way 
of expressing himself can doubt as to the meaning. Wherever 
Portus Itius is, it is not the same as Portus Morinus. 
ogically ( ue peoettee iquement), but the irresistible logi 
facts is im. It show that was 
afterwards a frequented port, and that divers Emperors and 
Generals set sail for Britain from that port. It is needless 
to show that at Boulogne there are Roman antiquities, while 
at Wissant, the real Portus Itius, there are none. Strabo 
clearly tells us that Cesar set sail from a different port from 
that which was used by his successors; so it proves nothi 
to tell us about the younger Caius Cesar, about Claudius, 
“Lupicinus, sous l’empereur Julien, Theodosius sous Valen- 
tinien, Constantius Chlurus, et enfin, en 893, les Danois.” 
Here is a considerable jump from Theodosius to “les Danois,” 
the Danes, with not a hint as to who these Danes were, what they 
were doing in those , or whether they were the natural 
successors of Constantius and Theodosius. For his Danes the 
author sends _us to “Chronique anglo - saxonne citée par 
M. Lewin.” We commend his honesty in avowing that he gets 
up his English facts secondhand; but, if he had turned to the 
Crotches, he would have found something curiously bearing on 
the matter. One is almost tempted to think that the Danes had read 
Strabo, and that, unlike the present writer, they had understood what 
they read. The passage is “ Her on pisum geare for se micla here, 
pa we gefyrn ymbe sprecon eft of pam east rice westweard to 
unnan * and per wurdon gescipode.” For the benefit of non- 
Teutonic readers we give Gibson’s Latin: “Toc anno magnus 
|paganorum] exercitus, quem antea memoravimus, perrexit de 
regno [Francorum] Orientali versus Occidentem ad Bononiam, ubi 
naves conscendit.” ‘These Danes were the remains of the army 
which had been defeated by Arnulf, King of the Last-F'ranks 
(afterwards Emperor), two years before. ‘These were coming out 
of the “ Eastern Kingdom,” Francia Orientalis, Francia Teutonies, 
in other words, Germany. They therefore came under the ¢ 
described by Strabo as of ard ray roy ‘Pijvov 
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; 80, just for their guide-book, 
se’ 

ar AS 2 is that Dr. Guest settled the whole matter three years 
o t that the present writer wilfully suppresses Dr. Guest’s 
, an because they upset his theory. Dr. Guest’s name is not 
al, neither is Mr. Merivale’s, who takes substantially the 
Dr. Guest. Mr. who starts and lands Cesar at 
nt of his own, the mouth of the Somme and Pevensey, is just 
vont ned, while Mr. Lewin, who goes in for Boulogne, is of course 
a tified. Dr. Guest, in his paper in the Archeological Journal 
ervinted before that in the Atheneum), goes into the whole 
matter. He shows how Boulogne or Gesoriacum yielded to 
Cwanta-wie or Etaples, how Cwanta-wic yielded to Wissant, and 

Wissant to Calais. He shows the plain meaning of the 
of Strabo, He shows why Cesar started from Portus Itius and why 
his successors started from Portus Morinus, and he shows clearly 
that Portus Itius was Wissant, or, more strictly, a point near 
Wissant now lost by the changes in the coast-line. He answers 
beforehand a difficulty raised by the present writer, as to a “ portus 
ulterior” at Wissant, and shows that Sangatte answers the terms of 
Ceesar’s description. we should say, he settles the 
question. At the very least, he brings arguments which any one who 
maintains a contrary opinion is bound to answer. But the present 
author, we repeat, wilfully passes by Dr. Guest and the argu- 
ments b which he knew that Dr. Guest had already upset 
his pet theory. We say that he knew, because it is utterly impos- 
sible to escape under any excuse that he never heard of Dr. Guest 
or his arguments. e make the following extracts from the 
official report of what happened at the Meeting of the Archeolo- 

gical Institute at Rochester in 1863 :— 

A meeting of the Section of History was held at the Guildhall ; the chair 
was taken by the Marquess Camden, K.G., who, before the proceedings com- 
menced, presented to the Assembly the distinguished archwxologist, M. Alfred 
Maury, Member of the Institute of France, who had arrived on the previous 

18 esty, havin inform urin 1s @ ice In the 
provinces that Dr Guest had Sodertaken to give a on the vexed 
ion of the first landing of the Romans in Britain, a point of singular 

Sitorest in connection with the great work on the campaigns of Julius Cesar 

upon which His Imperial Majesty has long been engaged, forthwith directed 

. Maury, his private librarian, to proceed to Rochester in order to transmit 

an accurate report of Dr. Guest’s views on the subject. The noble Marquess 
stated that he had received from the Baron Gros a strong recommendation 
of the Imperial Envoy and distinguished savant by whose presence the 
Institute was now honoured ; and he expressed his regret that the discourse 
which had shown such intimate knowledge of the difficult questions involved 
in the inquiry had unfortunately been delivered before the arrival of M. 
Maury, who would, however, he felt assured, receive from Dr. Guest the 
fullest explanation of his conclusions, and of the important results of the 
local investigations of which on a previous day he given so interesting 
a statement. 

At a later stage — 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hope, the noble President, in tendering this acknowledgment to his accom- 
plished friend for a discourse of great general interest, as well as local value 
to the Kentish antiquary, took occasion to express on behalf of the Institute 
their high gratification at the presence of M. Maury, and the consideration 

with which the proceedings of the meeting had been honoured by His 
Imperial Majesty. The Marquess regretted that their distinguished visitor 

unfortunately not arrived in time to hear Dr. Guest’s discourse on Julius 
Cesar; he hoped, however, that M. Maury had received since his arrival 
7. information which he could desire. 

. Maury briefly responded, assuring the Marquess Camden that he would 

rt to the Emperor all that he had seen and learned in regard to the 
on of Dr. Guest and other subjects which might prove acceptable to His 
joe (at The Emperor, he observed, takes lively interest in archmol 3 

he earnestly desires that France and England should be united alike 
the bonds of science as by the ties of commerce. 

Now the present volume bears no name in its title-page ; but 
its Colophon gives us the same name: and address which were 
affixed to the preface which amused the world in the first volume. 
It is signed “ Napoleon,” and dated from the Tuileries. Unless 
then M. Maury has strangely broken down in his commission, the 
author of this book was once actually eager to know what Dr. 
Guest had to say, and he has since had every of 
knowing what Dr. Guest has said and written, and therefore of 
knowing that the Napoleonic Idea about Boulogne has been scat- 
tered to the winds. But to swallow such a piece of humble pie as 
this was too much to ask of an Imperial stomach. The rules of 

ht which are binding at Rochester or Cambridge are set aside 
when we reach the sacred precincts of the Tuileries. A greater than 
Sigismund tramples on something greater than grammar; the new 
principle to be established in literature as well as in politics seems 
to be “ Ego sum Galliarum Tyrannus et super veritatem.” 

., We have examined this question somewhat at length, because 
itis more than a purely literary one. In another notice we will 
comment on the author’s way of dealing with some other points 
connected with, or suggested by, the Gaulish campaigns of Cesar; 

and, lastly, we will go on to examine the latter part of the present 
volume, = returns to the internal politics of the 

monw 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE.* 
HY does not Mr. Ruskin publish an Encyclical, setting 
forth, in eighty or eighty thousand distinct propositions 
about which there can be no mistake, the particular views and 
Practices of the time which he holds to be so infinitely abomin- 


* The Crown of Wild Oli x 


Smith, Elder, & Co. 1 


able and accursed? Here is the third volume which he has pub- 
lished within some nine or ten months, full as its two predecessors 
were of declamation against things in general, so rambling and so 
windy that the most ingenious and painstaking reader is 
forced to confess his inability to fathom the depths of the author's 
meaning. The solitary conviction which the credulous disciple 
can get to carry away from Mr. Ruskin’s vague intermina’ 
Jeremiads is that we are all the perversest generation of men that 
ever encumbered the earth, given up to sordid evil and pitiful 
selfishness, and marching off straight to hell as fast as our feet can 
carry us. The vile ban — ae to our teacher, be divided 
into two vile companies. First, there are those who believe 
that the Bible is the word of and that there is another 
life after this is ended. Secondly, there are others who 
feel that with death everything comes to a close as far as the 
individual is concerned, and t he will have no part nor 
lot in anything that may be done in heaven or upon earth 
his But though there is this 

vergence in theory, the two companies go tramping on to 
the sume goal, grinding the faces of the 
busy intrepidity, stamping out ae and life with the 
same brutal confidence in the law o eure and demand, and 
insensible in just the same degree to all beauty and simplicity 
and true honour. This seems to be the substance, only very 
temperately expressed, of what Mr. Ruskin has to say about 
his contemporaries. The professed Christian and the secret Un- 
believer are a meet pair, Arcades ambo, blackguards both. If 
we look through the book for precise and apposite illustrations 
of so hateful a state of things, we cannot find any. Distinct 
and intelligible instances of our corruption there are none. We 
search in vain for ——— statements of the points at which 
modern English civilization breaks down, and of the ideas which 
should be introduced to strengthen and amend them. In the 
midst of the uproar of this wild shrieking, we hear no clear 
and articulate suggestion such as asimple man might either realize 
or act upon. Let Mr. Ruskin tell us plainly what functions in 
the body politic are disordered, and how. e do not ask him to 
rescribe specific remedies, but the least that any Jeremiah can do 
1s to hint, in a general but intelligible way, how we can raise our- 
selves from the miry and foul slough into which some demon has 
contrived to pl us. Eloquence is the noblest of gifts, when 
wholesome robust ideas lie at the bottom of it. If a man has 
anything to say, the more forcible, elevated, and impressive his 
language, the more valuable is his service. But if we find 
that he has really nothing at all to say which his hearers 
can grasp in their minds or get fruit of, then his three-page 
sentences about wild olives and crystals and mountains and 
junipers and are as wearisome and offensive as the 
— paraphernalia of any other form of public char- 
a It would be preposterous to demand of every writer 
that he should confine himself to bald, bleak categorical state- 
ments of what he thinks and what he wishes. But we have a 
right to ask that when anybody is drawing up a capital indictment 
against the generation to which he belongs, what he says should be 
at least capable of being reduced, if necessary, to this strict and 
intelligible form. 

The one single piece of tangible opinion in these two hun- 
dred of uproarious reviling is that, “of all the ungentle- 
manly habits into which = can fall, the vilest is betting, or 
interesting yourselves in the issues of betting. It unites nearly 
every condition of folly and vice,” and so on. To call betting the 
“vilest” habit, when one thinks of the consequences of drunken- 
ness, or of a vice still worse because it entails the maintenance of a 
whole caste of vicious persons, is in Mr. Ruskin’s usually rash 
manner; but, though a most absurd exaggeration, this is unim- 

hably good advice to give to Woolwich cadets. Still this 
is but a sorry morsel of bread to such an immense quantity of 
sack, And even while we are clutching this bit of solid stufl, we 
are dragged away into the waters of unfathomable nonsense by 
the assertion that all the war in Europe is the fault of women. 
“The real final reason for all the poverty, misery, and rage of 
battle throughout Europe, is simply that you women, however 
good, however religious, however those whom 
you love, are too selfish and thoughtless to — for any 
creature out of your own immediate circles.” This may be 
true, but if it is, how on earth are we to infer from it that 
“if the usual course of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ 
houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, merely broke the china upon 
your own drawing-room tables, no war in civilized countries 
would last a week”? And then a line or two further on, “ Let 
every lady in the upper classes of civilized Europe anay 
vow that while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear 
a mute’s black— ith no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, no eva- 
sion into prettiness. I tell you again, no war would last a week.” 
If this is a mystical riddle, we give it up. If itis meant seriously, 
let us examine what it can possibly be intended to convey, Fi 
who is to decide what war is cruel, and what is not? In a gen 
way, every war is cruel, because its miseries fall mostly on abso- 
lutely guiltless people. But what war of our own time has taken 
place which all the ladies in the upper classes would agree in calling 
an especially cruel war? French and English ladies thought the 
war against Denmark cruel, but German ladies did not think 
so at all. French, English, and German ladies mostly thought 
the war against Poland cruel, but the Russians did not. If 
Mr, 


. Ruskin means that when all the ladies of all nations agree 
that any war in Europe is cruel, war would be impossible, he 
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might as well have said that if the sky were to fall we should 
catch larks. Does he mean, then, that if all French and English 
ladies had only put on deep mourning, the German troops would 
have been hers # sadn from Schleswig-Holstein before the end of 
the week? or that, if all the ladies in Europe had put on mourn- 
ing, Grant and Sherman would have instantly left the South to 
itself? “I tell you,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ that at whatever moment 
you chose to put a period to war, you could do it with less 
trouble than you take any day to go out to dinner.” That is, by 
simply ordering home a black gown and a black bonnet and 
shawl. This incredible stuff reminds one of Mr. Ruskin’s wish 
in a former work, that “there were a true order of chivalry insti- 
tuted for our English youth of certain ranks, in which both boy 
and girl should receive at a given their knighthood and 
ladyhood by true title, attainable only by certain probation and 
trial both of character and accomplishment, and to be forfeited on 
conviction by their peers of any dishonourable act.” That is, you 
will make “Tommy and Jenny truthful and high-minded by 
making them wear a coloured ribbon and a medal, and styling 
them Sir Tommy and the Lady Jenny. Virtue in the one case, 
and Peace in the other, are each to come of a custume and a 
childish trick. Besides, what talk is this, of war being in the 
hands of one sex? Is not war the outcome of a certain state of 
moral ideas, and how is it likely that, by the time women have 
arrived at more elevated ideas, men will have remained where they 
are, only to be governed by their more enlightened mates? Surely, 
if women advance beyond war as the arbiter of differences, men 
may hope to advance with at least equal paces. 

tt must not be su that Mr. Ruskin is a hater of war. 
On the contrary, in his search through his he has “found, 
in brief, that all great nations learned their truth of word 
and strength of thought in war; that they were nourished 
in war, and wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived by 
peace ; trained by war, and betrayed by peace; in a word, that 
they were born in war, and expired in e.” Of course, this 
must be taken with qualifications. . Ruskin only means 
righteous war, and war chivalrously conducted ; and he objects, so 
we take it, to all cannons and forts, and everything else which 
interferes with personal prowess. And he has rather queer views 
about what has commonly been held the most essentially military 


national character the world has ever seen :—‘ However truly the | 


Roman might say of himself that he was born of Mars, and 
suckled by the wolf, he was nevertheless at least more of a 
farmer than a soldier.” Apart from this, which Mr. Ruskin 
quite satisfactorily establishes in less than half a page, what can 
he mean by saying that all great nations have been nourished in 
war, and wasted by peace ? If he means that they have acquired 


a political existence by war, it was scarcely worth saying. Ifhe_ 


means much more than this, it is hardly worth arguing. The 
Dutch blic, for instanee, was born of war, but the valour and 
tenacity by which they won their independence the Netherlanders 
had formed in trade. It was the burghers, the men who followed 
those ignoble and treacherous pursuits for which Mr. Ruskin has 
such a grand disdain, whom the bloody legions of Philip were 
unable to crush. The stubborn virtue which was exhibited in the 
trench and in the field had been first nourished at the loom and in 
the shop and the warehouse. The American Republic, again, was 
not trained into greatness by war. The men by whom the War of 
Independence was waged against England had got the germ of 
all the vigour which conducted the war to a fair issue at the 

ough, and in trade, and in the sordid pursuits of peace. 

t would certainly be very unfair to all past history 
with the 
Society. ar is not inco ible with the existence of heroic 
qualities, and to a man who is content to dream of war as a game 
of chivalrous jousting where fine gentlemen tilt at one another, 
fighting may seem a better trade than weaving or working in iron 
or employing mill-hands. War may develop a set of virtues 
which —_ attenuated in peace, and a really gre 
character whom 


war is the seed-ground of all virtues, and that peace is only a soil 
for tares and choking weeds, seems to us about as inverted a 
view as a man professedly in his senses could well take. We 
pardon the little boy or the silly schoolgirl who thinks the blus- 
terous ier in his bearskin the finest fellow in the world. 
But what is to be said of a grown-up author who talks 
as if the ting character were the best in the world, and 
the peaceful character the stupidest and worst; as if every 
swaggering ruffian who in days made it his business 
to murder men and violate women, and burn and rob towns, was 


teaching himself and his country “ truth of word and strength of | 
thought,” while every man who builds a great cotton mill and | 


ives good wages to hundreds of e who would otherwise have 
famishing in picturesque hovels is a sleek cozening knave 
who is undoing his country? Besides, if war is such a fine thing, 


what did Mr. Ruskin mean in his last book by talking savagely | 


about the middle ages “ when it had become the principal amuse- 
ment and most admired of men to cut 
throats and burn one another’s towns?” According to his present 
inion, the admiration bestowed upon the art was just. These 
ristian men were nourishing virtues which only pestilent peace 


which have cursed and devastated the face 


es of the last fanatic who has joined the Peace | 


at warrior isa | 
the world may well delight to honour. But that 


of Europe since the time of Charlemagne have been poetj 

not practical. And we should like to know, in plain vnadaead 

English, what Mr. Ruskin simply and gee means when he 
ly that day is com; 


of her army captains also of her mind.” Does it really mean thg 


tot, wi 
it? and that, in so acting, we shall be doing a wise, vi 


inchings of the labouring classes, which Mr. Ruskin so constantly 
il of the time, as we all do, be mended by 
an operation which would instantly cramp trade and lessen the 


friend of labour should be the last person to forget the horror 
which this charming and efficacious medicine inflicted on the 
workmen of Lancashire. 
But it is sheer waste of time to examine the violent paradoxes 
by which Mr. Ruskin—sometimes roystering, sometimes i 
at no time reasonable—attempts to convict the age, which at at 
events, he should never forget, has had the merit of producing its 
Ruskin, of so many villanies and impostures. Every man who 
reflects at all upon the state of things around him admits 
that the present form of English civilization, like every other, 
has its peculiar dangers and its peculiar vices. The enormous 
expansion of industrial activity, the prime characteristic of 
the epoch on which we have entered, tends, if unchecked, tp 
make men think too much of labour and production and 
accumulation as ends in themselves, and to tant those sen- 
sibilities, interests, and aspirations which ‘bring into play the 
finer qualities of human nature, and give a gracious beauty to 
human life which is what makes it most worth having. It may 
be granted that people are apt to think too much of i 
and too little of the manner of consumption, too much of accumu- 
lating and too little of imparting, too much of the possession of 
| wealth and too little of its most beneficent uses. But how, in the 
' name of all that is reasonable and just, is this tendency to vulgarity 
| of thought and selfishness of feeling amended by an invitation 
| to us to go and cut throats and pillage towns and lay waste 
| fields, “poetically” or otherwise? And it may be granted that 
there is too much of a general inclination to hug ourselves 
for our wealth and industry and peacefulness. is this 
likely to be corrected by showering upon us a promiscuous 
‘and wild abuse which everybody who heard Mr, Ruskin 
| at Camberwell and Bradford and Woolwich must have felt to be 
profoundly unjust and one-sided? The delicate Socratic irony of 
which Mr. Arnold is so excellent a master may do something to 
open our eyes to our national weaknesses. But the arrogant in- 
justice of Mr. Ruskin excites a natural reaction, and the 
who might have been wholesomely affected by a substantially just 
remonstrance against the too sordid leanings of the modern spiri 
simply disgusted by a long string o ious exaggerations 
into fine sentences. Nothing can ey 7 from our ie 
than to pipe an accompaniment to the song of self-gratula- 
tion which members of Parliament and rewspaper writers ate 
for ever singing in the public ear, or else we might dwell 
on a contrast between England in 1866 and in 1756, 
or England in 1666, But the stock of happiness is still low 
enough, and too low. The prevalent ideas are susceptible of almost 
immeasurable elevation, prevalent practices of an almost 
indescribably closer approximation to even a commonplace ideal, 
The only comfort is that so many men are found in all orders of 
activity—in theology, in legislation, in pure thought, in the fine 
arts—zealously doing something to exalt the character of know- 
ledge, and to promote its wider diffusion. A member of Parlia- 
ment who gets a Bill for the regulation of Irish dogs, or & 
vestryman who agitates for the porn how cleansing of 
in Little Pedlington,is doing better work in his day and generation 
than the author of all Mr. Ruskin’s wordy and unjust declamations 
and random onslaughts directed indiscriminately against the worst 
and the best features in modern English life. 
| 
| M. DE BROGLIE’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EMPIRE.* 
ALBERT DE BROGLIE has concluded his “ Hi 
4¥iLe of the Church and the Roman Empire in the Fo 
Century.” His last two volumes take in the close of that remark- 
able cen‘ of transition in which Christianity assumed its 
definitive place as the acknowledged religion of civilized society 
and government. The rapidity and extent of the revolution, the 
obstacles in its way and the vast chances against it, and 
lasting and fruitful nature of its victory, must render it ever a0 
object of the deepest interest to the historical inquirer. The 
| change is as leled within human experience as the religion 
itself which it connected inseparably with the wonderful series of 


eould des They were teaching, while. modern peace only 
deceives. They were training, while the men of peace have only events about to open. The Nicene century, which, by 
betrayed. “ exercises of war were with the Roman,” says _ 


Mr. Raskin, “ nro not poetical.” We should like to know 
how many of wars 


* et VEmpire Romain ou IVme Siccle, Par M. Albert de 
Broglie, de l’Aeadémie Frangaise. Ll* partie. Paris: Didier, 1966 
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improbable and inconceivable of combinations, the 
istiani i ire, which was the germ 


mankind. Whatever our views of this progress may be, 
progress of to overstate the extent to which it as been affeeted 
hs oat hap in. that eventful century; and its history, so 
byw ‘and so vaxied in its ts, is one which from its para- 
im deserves, and from its difficulty requires, the 
a pe hand of a master adequately to investigate it and to 


set it forth. 
roglie has described in former volumes the earlier stages 
ae pevolution. He there traces the policy of Constantine, 
nee so original and bold in conception, and, not unnaturally 
er so halting and perplexed, so self-distrustful and ineon- 
Lavan execution ; the ‘false direction given to it by his less 
a successors, who adopted the worst portions of it, and car- 
oe it out on its mistaken side; the confusion created by the 
He given by this policy to sectarian dissension, rendered 
more virulent and more corru ting by connection for the first 
time with Court intrigues; the reaction of the older forms 
of thought against the rising power of the new religion, and 
the attempts to stay its ascendency, showing themselves first 
in the shape of a compromise like Arianism, then by a return 
outright to the old state of things, as under Julian. With 
the death of Julian the last and boldest of these attempts was 
ived to be vain. The other lasted on a while longer. But it 
Pad really no root. The last thirty years, of which M. de Broglie 
relates the history in these volumes, proved that the alternative in 
the Roman world lay between the old and the new; not as the 
new was presented in the philosophical and timid modifications 
of it tentatively devised by successive theorists and synods, but 
in the broad popular form which was identified with the unflinch- 
ing teaching of Athanasius. After the indecisive reigns of 
Valentinian and Valens, the harsh impartiality of the one and the 

harsh partisanship of the other, the accession of Theodosius brou 
with it the final triumph of Christianity in the shape in which 
its doctrines had been declared, when, on Constante first re- 
ing to accept it, the Church had been first publicly required 

to say what its octrines were. 


M. de Broglie, we need not say, treats his subject with learned | 


and large-minded ess, and writes of it as becomes an accom- 
plished scholar. He writes with the chastened sympathy of one 


| rate, to restrain the 


given him in M. de Broglie’s We should make the same 
remark about the account o Ambrose. In a history, saints 
must be j as men; or else it is better not to write history of 
saints. Gi sneers at them because they were saints. What we 
want is an estimate of them which should give weight to the 
great ities that made them so loved and venerated, and 
enabled them to overawe and charm the debasement and violence 
of their age, and which yet should take account, as in any other 
person, of all that really appeared faulty in their way of acting— 
their mistakes, their temptations, their imperfections. We do not 
want sneers, but we want something between sneers and mere 
ideal eulogy; we want to get hold of the man as he was. It 
seems to us also that M. de Broglie has a different measure for 
those whom he considers the great heroes uf the struggle between 
the Church and the Empire—men like Basil and Ambrose—and 
men whose part in it was less forward or less successful. The 
imaginative perfection which is assigned to the grand characters 
of the drama is not given to the inferior ones. M. de Broglie 
has an eye for the weaknesses of good men, and can trace them 
out with a delieate touch, not wanting in respectful tenderness, 
but also not wanting in keenness and an occasional stroke of 
sareasm. He relates the troubles of the sensitive and nervous 
Gregory of Nazianaus, when forced into public life and called 
upon to take a lead amid the religious contests of Constanti- 
nople, not without an evident sense of amusement at the con- 
trast between the man and his circumstances. But Gregory 
of Nazianzus, saint as he was, may be admitted to have been an 
unskilful leader, too fastidious, too credulous, and possibly a little 
too pedantic for uniting a distracted Church or governing an un-~ 
manageable Council; and yet the admission makes no difference 
to the leading positions of a general historical view. But when, 
for instance, M. de Broglie touches some matter relating to the 
character or influence of the Roman Chureh, his way of dealing 
beeomes more timid. He is not an Ultramontane, yet he 
seems to us to make the historical mistake of assuming the Pope- 
dom in the fourth century to have been what it was in the eighth, 
or even im the fifth, under Leo. And he extenuates and softens 
dewn seandals at Rome which he would have no scruple in ex- 
hibiting im their real character at Constantinople. He is inelined 
to shrink from calling things by their proper names, or, at any 

lings which, under other circumstances, 


_ Would probably arise in his mind. or instance, he comes early 


who rejoices unreservedly in the great triumph which he deseribes, _ 
and yet is not blind to what qualifies every triumph of men over | 


men. But his history seems to us a long way still from what we 
conceive such a history might be and ought to be. 
varied and compli 
vividly realizes one class, but only one. Amid the manifold sides 
of character which experience would lead us to expect, and which 
the records, a as they are, present among the actors and 


antagonists in the great conflict, he is apt to overlook all but those | 


which fit in with a one-sided view of it. He takes inte aecount 
almost exclusively the weight and character of the Church and 
its representatives, as determining the issue of the great trans- 
formation of the Empire. In describing the leading men on the 
side of the Church, men of whom no one can doubt that they 
rose far above their age in force and elevation of character, 


panegyz. We cannot see why a churehman, not only sincere 
enthusiastic, should feel himself obliged to draw portraits 
of saints which are no more like real life, no more like the mew 
themselves as shown in their actual writings, than are the con- 
ventional forms, often venerable and majestic, but always limited 
and unreal, represented in old mosaics or in Byzantine paintings. 
But this seems to us the perenne fault of M. de Broglie’s way 


of treating his subject. He appears just as in le of imagi- 
ning that hi t men could do wrong, or really fall short except 
m very venial failings, as the honest old writers of the Lives 


of the Saints, The forms in which he puts his judgments are 
not quite so harsh and crude, but at bottom he is just as much 
hampered by an idea which hinders him from looking at what he 
describes ex under a sort of halo of eanonization, A 
ceeding has to be spoken of which in itself looks very questionsle; 
but it is im favour of the right side, and the actors in it are one 
with the leaders of the great eause, and so it has to be made the 
best of and handled gently and apologetically. Or one of these 
has to be painted, his eareer reviewed, his characteristic 
tres brought into 
Teading, the difficulty remains that we find it hard to believe that 


but it is an improbable picture, and we cannot trace the grounds of 
Such a way of writing is net confined to M. de Broglie; but, 


ina man of his intelligenee and conscientiousness and manifest. 


_ the picture, 
Of all the | 
forees which were brought into action, he 


in these volumes on the election of Pope Damasus and the social 
condition of the Roman Church at the time. ‘The history and 
as they are given by Gibbon with all his scorn and 
power, are in this case not ; they are in simple con- 
formity with all the accounts which we have. M. de Broglie tells 
substanti the same story. It is one which, if he were not 
telling it of a Pope of the fourth century, who was afterwards 
the friend of saints and on the same side as the great Church 
excite in a mind Broglie the 
eepest indignation. But, as it is, a 
shoeking, he relates it with very frigid reprobation; he is only 
concerned to assure us that it was the fault of others, not of 
Damasus; that Damasus must have had epee pe on his 
side, and that the whole thing is an instructive proof of the rising 


| power of the Roman pontiffs :— 
he is apt to fall into a most unpersuasive tone of unbalanced — 


Libére, soit @ l’usurpation de Félix ; et 


L’un et l’autre étaient accusés davoir part, soit a la défection de 

Yon se bornait & compter les 
témeignages, "histoire, les trouvant. également balaneés de part et d’autre, 
n’aurait pas le droit de se prononcer. Mais les suffrages de toute l’Eglise 
orthodoxe et des plus iljustres contemporains ont été acquis & Damase, et 
la suite de son pontificat a fait voir des vertus et des talents qui sans doute 
avaient motivé le choix de la meilleure partie de la population, Les secta- 
teurs d’Ursin, au contraire, étaient pris dans la lie du peuple chrétien, parmi 
les vendeurs de poisson et de tregnons de choux,dit Ammien. Damase avait 


| donc le droit en sa faveur; mais ses partisans ne négligtrent rien pour com- 


' et qui, ne pouvant y 


prominence; but when we have done | 


| 
| 


spirit of equity, it seems strange that it should not have occurred _ 


wim that it argues, not only narrowness, but « distrust of the 
eae superiori his own cause, when he seems to be afraid 
trusting himself to form a broad and natural judgment of the 
Conduct, and, it ma y be, the weaknesses and faults, of its supporters. 
This want of f, of a sense of what is true in human cha- 


embrassé 
gouvernement de PEgiise. 


Tacter and its mixed features, appears, as it seems to us, in M. de 


Broglie’s account, interestin it i i 
ig as it is, of St. Basil, and the 
which he played in the history of the Eastern Church. St. Basi 


Was & great man and a great ehurchman; he was a man of genius, 
of spirit, and of at good sense; but modern readers would be 
more imclined to believe in his greatness if he were set before them 


With somewhat less of a theatrical loftiness and perfection than is 


promettre ce droit en ’appuyant par la force. Avertis en effet qu’Ursin et 
ses amis continuaient & tenir des réunions dans la basilique Libérienne, ils 

portérent en masse le 25 octobre, armés de batons, d’épees, et de haches, 
investirent l’éditice, furetrent les portes et entrant tout ivres de fureur, se 
livrérent & un grand carnage. Le soirde cette triste journée, le pavé de la 
basilique était jonché de cent treate-sept cadavres. Le trouble dura plusieurs 
jours, en s'aggravant, malgré les efforts du magistrat impérial Juvencus, 
successeur de Lampadius, qui s’efforgait vainement de concilier les partis, 
rvenir, se retira de la ville pour mettre au moins son 
autorité & l’abri. ais un autre fonetiornaire important, le préfet de 
l'annone, Maxime, d’un caracttre cruel, bien que chrétien de profession, 
embrassa chaudement le parti de Damase, et ne vecula devant aucun exces 
pour en assuser le triomphe. Plusicurs jours durant, les supplices et les 
massacres se succédéreut. Lorsque enfin, grace a ces horribles moyens, le 
calme fut un peu rétabli, Juvencus rentra a Rome et, prenant généreusement 


. | le parti du plus fort, condamna au bannissement Ursin et toute sa suite. 
we have been reading about a real man. It may be all very true; | 


défaite et la persécution eussent peut-étre mieux valu pour la justice 

et pour Damase qu’une vietoire payée de tant de sang. Kesté maitre du 
terrain par suite des violences auxquelles il était personnellement étranger, 
mais dont on lui imputait la responsabilité, le pape légitime se vit en butte 
aux railleries des indifférents et aux récriminations ameéres du parti vaineu. 
Comme toute la noblesse de Rome, les matrones illustres en téte, avait 
sa cause, on se moqua de ce pontife qui devait & des femmes le 


* 
La provocation appela la résistance, et en peu de mois le désordre était 
devenu tel, que Prétextat lui-méme, peu suspect de porter aucune passion 
dans les débats des chrétiens, n’y voyait plus d’autre reméde de mettre 
de nouveau, mais cette fois sans éclat, le schismatique hors de Rome. C'est 
en effet ce qu’il fit, avec l’'approbation de tous, y compris des paiens, qui lui 
surent gré et de l’acte méme et de la douceur avec | ily 
L’incident finit ainsi, sans que personne peut-étre en elit soupconné toute 
T'importance. Rien n’était mieux fait pourtant pour attester Pimpuissance 
dans laquelle tombait par degrés, au centre méme des souvenirs de Rome, le 
pouvoir impérial affaibli, devant ke pouvoir spirituel grandissant. Damase, 
eta par la foule, intronisé par la sédition. sourdement contrarié par les 
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istrats, et finissant par requérir la force publique et la faire mouvoir 
son service, était désormais dans Rome plus souverain que l’empereur. | 

An historian who relates such proceedings so distinctly, and con- | 
demns them so faintly, may be called fair, for he tells the facts ; 
but he abdicates his claim to guide our opinion. M. de Broglie 
sneers at the civil governor, Juventius, “generously taking the | 
stronger side,” but he has nothing but gratuitous assumptions of | 
innocence for the bishop who rose to his dignity by massacre and , 
executions. He quotes St. Ambrose to prove that Damasus was 
rightly chosen :—“ Sanctus Damasus Episcopus judicio Dei electus.” 
His approval shows, we are told, that Damasus was the choice of | 
the chief Christians of Rome. As we know that the election | 
of Damasus was carried by very detestable means, and involved , 
the slaughter of his opponents, we can only say that we must be | 
allowed to doubt whether St. Ambrose correctly interpreted the 
“judgment ” of which he spoke. 

M. de Broglie takes, as it seems to us, a one-sided view of his | 
subject. Perhaps it was inevitable from the point from which he | 
looks at things, though we cannot help thinking that a German | 
Roman Catholic like Dr. Déllinger would have sacrificed sym- | 
metry. and brilliant point to a more comprehensive and more real | 
manner of dealing with history. M. de Broglie’s key to this 
history is the gradual substitution of the Church for all other 
living forces of direction and command in the decaying 
Empire. And he brings out with great skill and effect the 
various ways in which this was shown. He enlarges on the 
popular character of the Church, and the way in which it became 
the counterpoise and check to the cruel and corrupt representa- 
tives of a civil authority utterly thrown off its balance by panes 
incapacity and want of principle, public misfortunes, lawless- 
ness and terror. He shows how, in spite of all the heresies and 
quarrels of the time, the Church was the only institution which 
seemed in any degree to see its way, and to have in it a power of 
recovery and organization; how it more and more attracted con- 
fidence, displayed its own moral strength, and became the pro- 
tector of the oppressed and suffering, and the guide of the 
bewildered and weak. He points out that the commanding spirits 
of the time, the men who were looked up to and were foremost 
and paramount in it, overtopping all other authorities and the 
representatives of other causes, were the great bishops, 
Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose. And his narrative shows, to a 
, gd degree probably than he himself intended, how, in those 

ys of disorder and dissolution, individual power and genius 
really controlled and governed the Church and wielded the autho- 
rity which afterwards came to be embodied in recognised offices 
and institutions. M. de Broglie speaks constantly of the Pope of 
that time as if he were dnely what his successors became. But 
he shows us clearly enough that the real Pope of the day was not 
Damasus but Ambrose—the Roman magistrate, full of the genius 
of government, who had been changed into a provincial bishop, but 
who, he says truly, did more than any one to bring the traditions 
of Roman law and jurisdiction into the practical administration 
of the Church, and “opened the march of the great medizval 
Church,” the forerunner of Becket and Suger. All this is one 

t and true side of the history, and de Broglie treats 
it admirably. But it is not the whole. The time was one of 
transition, in which the Church, for the benefit of the world, was 
gaining and the Empire losing ; but there was still much that was 
vigorous and most precious to society preserved in the Empire; 
and the Church k to the full in what was characteristic 
in the mediocrity and decline of the age. It seems to us a 
fundamental misconception, which pervades M. de Broglie’s 
book, to use the Empire simply as a foil to bring out more 
strikingly the superiority of the Church, Such a method seldom 
answers in writing history. People find that what is represented 
as so perfect has much in common with that with which it is 
contrasted, and, because it has been put too high, they are led 
to doubt unduly about its being superior at all. 

M. de Broglie is a man of and liberal mind, and he is not 
afraid of the changes and developments which come over society 
in the progress of time. A little more fearlessness in his judg- 
ments, a little more moderation in his eulogy, a little more recol- 
lection of the mixture and imperfection attending great endeavours 
and the shadows which chequer lofty characters, would have 
made his work, brilliant as it is, more truly worthy of his theme. 
But he seems to us to forget sometimes that all is not faultless in 
that religious development which he so confidently contrasts with 
every other. In the following remarks, he states, not completely 
perhaps, but not untruly, what it was which gave such meaning 
to the Arian dispute. It is curious that, in his remarks on the 
danger of a popular Arian theology, he should overlook what has 
happened in a very different “development” of doctrine :— 

Il y a un petit nombre de vérités rationelles, l’unité de Dieu, la création du 
monde, la nature spirituelle de l’éme et sa destinée immortelle, qui leur ont 
été enseignées sous le sceau d’une autorité infaillible, mais attendries, avivées, 
rendues plus touchantes par l’addition de croyances révélées, ou l’ombre se 
méle a la lumiére. C’est cet ensemble de clartés et de mysttres qu'il faut 
défendre contre l’orgueil d’une fausse sagesse qui le nie ou le dénature. 
C’est le dépot de la foi qu’il faut conserver par la raison. Voila, au [Ve 
sitcle, toute la tache que se propose la philosophie chrétienne. Pour gagner 
ce point, tous les moyens lui sont & peu prés bons. Elle emprunte des armes 
& droite et & gauche, suivant les incidents du combat et les nécessités de la 
défense. Ce sont le plus souvent celles mémes des adversaires qu’élle se borne 
& dérober en essayant de les retourner contreeux. Peu lui importe, l’essentiel 
est de repousser l’agression et de sauver l’arche sainte. 

Le point central de la lutte, par exemple, c'est pendant toute la duree du 
sitcle, ’unité divine. C’est la vérité supréme que Jésus-Christ vient de 
rendre au monde, et dont il faut, tout prix, préserver la pureté. Deux 
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dangers la menacent, l’un ouvert, l'autre déguisé ; deux guerres lui 
faites, l'une déclarée, l'autre hypocrite. Il y a le vieux polythéisme dont 
faut achever la déroute ; mais il y a aussi la nouvelle hérésie dont jj fa 
déjouer les embiches. Car I’Arianisme, & le bien prendre, n’est qu’ yp . 


tendu & l'unité divine; sous prétexte de la maintenir avec yp 
jaloux, il la défigure & petit bruit ; il l’accable, mais il l’étouffe de ses 
spects. En refusant d’égaler le Christ & Dieu, il n’ose pourtant pas Pégaler 
tout & fait & "homme. II en fait un étre intermédiaire, Mélange oj 
Vhumanité et la divfnité sont fondues comme deux liqueurs qui se temperent 
et s’affaiblissent l’une l'autre ; il lui éléve un temple part & mi-cit, 
entre le ciel et la terre. Il y a donc, pour Arius, en i " 
primitif, l’autre dérivé, l’un éternel, l'autre créé, grand, l'autre petit 
ont un droit égal & un partage inégal des honneurs divins. Laissez travail 
un pareil systéme dans le cerveau grossier des populations ; laissez la légende 
s’en emparer et Ja travestir, c’en est fait de l’unité divine, Bientot la Trinité 
sera plus qu’une famille de dieux bourgeoisement établie sur le Ca) 
comme ]’étaient sur l'Olympe ou sur I’Ida les ménages orayeux de Saturne 
et de Vesta, de Jupiter et de Junon. Qui sait? la mystérieuse généra 
du Fils, confondue avec la conception miraculeuse de Marie, dé, 

étre en une aventure licencieuse pareille & celles qui propageaient la race dey 
dieux d’Homére. 

M. de Broglie, though a careful writer, is not always, we think, 
exact in the inferences which he draws from his texts. We 
notice one curious slip. In transcribing the creed of the Oo 
of Constantinople, which he does, marking in italics its additions 
to the Nicene formula, he tacitly attributes to it the addition of 
the Filiogue. It is, of course, simply a bit of forgetfulness; but 
it is an odd bit of forgetfulness at the place where it occurs, 


GARIBALDI AT HOME.* 


* “yanes are some events in the lives of most men which 
make strong impressions on their minds.” These are the 
words with which Sir Charles M‘Grigor opens his preface, and 
we quote them as exactly representing the feeling that must 
animate every reader as he closes the last chapter. Garibaldi a 
Home is emphatically a work to make a strong impression, 
Memory, as Sir Charles tells us in the next sentence, “ is not 
always a faithful guardian of the past, even with regard to events 
uite out of the ordinary routine of a person’s life”; and we may 
2 mistaken in thinking that we have never read so si a 
volume before, though, had we done so, it would certainly have 
been an “event quite out of the ordinary routine.” But we 
can have no hesitation in assigning it a place in literature 
which, if not absolutely unchallenged, will be contested by very 
few claimants. In dealing with a production of this almost 
unapproached eminence, the simplest method of treatment is 
perhaps the best. The function of the critic in such 4 
case is not to stand between the public and the author, but 
simply to introduce the author to the public, and this object 
will, we are sure, be best achieved in the present instance by 
allowing Sir Charles M‘Grigor to speak, as far as rages 
himself. We will only premise that the object of his journey 
to Caprera was to present a yacht to Garibaldi on behalf of certain 
English subscribers. 
ir Charles seems specially gifted with the faculty of association. 
Every place he visits, and every action he performs, calls up the 
recollection of some moral sentiment or historical fact. When he 
stops at Paris on his outward journey, the mere sight of the Rue 
de fa Paix and the Place de la Concorde leads him to “ wish that 
the present ruler of France, whether he has swam to empi 
through the purple flood of a coup d'état or not, might cease to m 
in the aflairs of his neighbours,” and the combined platitude aud 
caution of this reflection makes it a fair specimen of hundreds of 
others. At Magon he drinks a cup of warm coffee, after which he 
is “reminded of the wine of Magon, which is a light kind of 
Burgundy.” His future readers, however, were the only for pa 
who derived any benefit from this recollection, since he “ did nut 
feel any inclination to compare its strength with that of the coffee.” 
When he first comes in sight of the Alps, he is immediately led to 
think of Garibaldi, and, considering the subject of his book, 
he may count himself extremely fortunate that his associations 
come so conveniently to order. Each prominent natural feature 
in the landscape ted a distinct virtue in his hero’s character. 
The swiftly flowing river recalled his triumphs over difficulties, 
the Alpine snows his unsullied “ whiteness of soul,” the rocks his 
firmness, and generally the mountains “made me think of the 
mountain-majesty of worth of that unbought warrior.” In this 
same passage we have an illustration of the writer's laudable 
anxiety to keep the reader’s attention constantly on the stretch. 
He does not mention Garibaldi’s name at starting, and then 
enlarge u his characteristics, but he gives us first the rocks, 
the rivers, and the snows, together with the virtues symbolized by 
each, and it is not till two later that he winds up his 
paragraph with, “In short I thought of Garibaldi.” Asti brings 
us upon wine again, which, in this district, Sir Charles seems 
to have found rather too cold a drink for the winter. But 
his associations immediately —~ the necessary cord 
“if the wine of Asti be cold, the temperament of its poet 
Alfieri engene to have been quite the reverse.” At Genos 
the traveller visited the Church of the Annunziata, and 
here, we are ashamed to say, we have not that knowledge of 
contemporary English theology which is required to feel the full 
force of his remarks. “How,” he asks, “would that learned and 
tasteful critic of several portions of Holy Writ, Mason Good, have 
liked the Church of the Annunziata?” We are compelled 


* Garibaldi at Home: Notes of a Visit to Caprera By Sir Charles & 
M‘Grigor, Bart. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1 
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as we are unfortunately not familiar 
"doubtless t divine. However, Sir 
with the Wray thinks that Mr. Mason Good would not have 
Charles ie Jeased with the church, for he proceeds to administer 
been much F tion to those inferior minds which are capable of 
a little Jeased by architecture. “However, if Revelations, Isaiah, 

Pr some other portions of the divine volume can best be 

Job, we ted by Chalmers, Mason Good, Cumming, and men like 
PP who are endowed with a high order of intellect, yet many of 
ys edifices will ever give pleasure to the lovers of art and 
these HN? “nultitude.” It is lucky that some spiritual good is thus 
ed for the herd, as “ in the Annunziata, and some other fine 
jms the Bible does not monopolize the attention of those pre- 
ch the contrary, there is an invocation of many saints who are 
ticed in the Scriptures ” ; though this omission must not, it 
= be necessarily construed to their discredit, as they “ did not 
‘nto live till some centuries after the writing of the sacred 
pn had been finished.” At this point comes in the inevitable 
= iscence. “My thoughts turned to Garibaldi's pocket Testa- 
which, however, Sir Charles had not yet seen. This 
‘ ‘ng volume was published, we are told, in 1849. The 
interestno translator and printer ate set out in full; and to save 
per avy undue anxiety for the welfare of Garibaldi’s eyes, Sir 
Charles is kind enough to add, “ The type, though small, appeared 
to me exceedingly clear and legible.” As to the uso to which it 
has been put, ss | the effect which has been produced by its study, 
Sir Charles declines to commit himself. He merely states that 
“it may have been often read by Garibaldi in places where flashed 
the artillery,” and that “as the inhabitant of Caprera has 
never shown either fear of death or a desire to lay up treasures on 
earth, and has never trusted in riches, it is not improbable that his 
morals may have been purified and his courage inspired” by the 


I The instant he reaches , Sir Charles assumes the func- 
tion of a Boswell. At the moment of his arrival Garibaldi 
was at dinner, and the visitor “ wished to go away.” His host’s 

uest that he would “enter the room and partake of dinner” 
might have seemed commonplace in a lesser man, but coming from 

Garibaldi it at once created a conviction “that the General was 

not only the bravest of warriors and the purest of patriots, but 

also the prince of gentlemen.” The next morning Sir Charles pre- 
sented the addresses with which he had been entrusted, an 

Garibaldi wrote replies to them. The manner in which the latter 
act was performed was of a piece with the rest of his career. 
They were written “not with difficulty, but with. that facility 
which might be expected from one who, like Garibaldi, unites 
mental gifts with a good education.” Sir Charles had intended to 
return to England immediately upon having discharged his mission, 
but an invitation to fo on a cruise to Sardinia changed his plans. 
He thought “it would be uncourteous and almost disloyal not to 
comply—disloyal, not because Garibaldi has promoted the King 
of Piedmont to be the King of Italy, but because he is 
endowed with those lofty qualities which ought to command 
the loyalty of those who are free to judge.” Sir Charles’s 
friends may therefore feel thankful that Garibaldi’s commands 
did not extend beyond a few days’ cruise. Once afloat, Garibaldi 

ved himself as much at home on shipboard as on the field of 
e. “Inaclear tone and with perfect knowledge of the sea 
did this ae J descendant of sailors give his orders.” One of 
these Sir Charles thinks remarkable enough to deserve a separate 
mention:—“ Often did he call out, ‘Bada gli scogli !’—‘* Mind 
the rocks,’” But even this hazardous task did not prevent him 
from paying every hospitable attention to his guest. “Then the 
General would turn to me, and, with the courtesy which to him 
is natural, point out objects of interest,” of which, however, the 
neighbourhood of Caprera seems to have but a limited supply, as 
Sir Charles’s memory, that “ faithful ian of the past,” can 
but recall “one island inhabited only by wild boars, and another 
abounding in wild goats.” The approach of night enables him to 
Sea surprise for his readers similar to that which we 
mentioned above :— 

_ We retired to our cabins for rest. My berth was pointed out to me in a 
cabin which contained two. As the occupant of the other berth was my sole 
companion in this part of the yacht, perhaps his name and character ought 
to be mentioned. It could truly be said of him that he was neither sordid, self- 
ish, nor cruel, and that amidst temptations strong he had never done anything 
to forfeit that peace of mind which ——- may have some influence in 


securing what an English writer has called Nature's sweet restorer—balm. 
dow. short, he was Garibaldi. 


Sir Charles's stay in Sardinia extended only to a few hours, 
Which were spent in wandering along the shore. A tly 
he did not return to the yacht until after the usual supper” 
time, for he mentions as something extraordi that “once 
again on board the vessel” he “found no difficulty, such 
18 Garibaldi’s hospitality, in satisfying the hunger which a 
walk had produced.” Even ‘this short stay, however, 

bled Sir Charles to make an important economical obser- 
— Why, he asks, does not Sardinia compete with the 
om States of America in the production of cotton? The 
ate is hot, the soil sandy, and the sea not far off—requisites, by 

the way, which are also possessed b 
Sahara—and yet no cotton. The explanation is, that “the warm- 
be nahing, and invigorating effects of the sun are neutralized 
by the dulling influence of bigotry and intolerance.” Indeed it 
Fpl the ta of cotton flourishes in an inverse ratio to 
growth of Popery, Thus in the Brazils, where, “though the 


a portion of the desert of 


established church is Roman Catholic, all other forms of Chris- 
tianity are both tolerated and protected,” the cotton is 

but at the same time far inferior to that grown further to 
the north. Here, therefore, we have the mean, and Carolina 
and Sardinia furnish the extremes, “the religion of the pe 
in these last two places” being “ so different that Carolina is 
nearly void of Papists, and Sardinia of Protestants.” 

On his way to England, Sir Charles M‘Grigor s at Genoa, 
where he attended the Waldensian Church, and he devotes a 
couple of chapters to an account of its history and doctrines. The 
extreme antiquity of the Waldenses is shown, it appears, by “nu- 
merous Roman Catholic manuscripts of old date,” and some even 
of their adversaries allow “that they are older than Arius, and 
may be traced to the time of the Apostles.” As long ago too, 
as “ the time of Gregory II. they were denounced in phlets, 
— the first recorded instance of that form of literature. 

hus, although “the Waldensian and Roman Churches both lay 
claim to high antiquity, the former would seem to be the more 
conservative of the two.” It has sometimes been asserted that 
many of the manuscripts which establish this fact were fo 
by Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to the Court of Savoy, but 
is clearly impossible, as both Cromwell and Charles II. “ availed 
themselves much of his i and uently these 
imputations on his integrity are also imputations on the 
good sense and judgment of both the tector and the 
restored Sovereign.” Sir Charles M‘Grigor’s exposition of the 
Waldensian tenets is marked by extreme moderation of statement. 
Everything is put forward hypothetically, or with a saving clause. 
For instance, he quotes some of the texts which they bri 
forward in support of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
adds, ‘such are the sayings of Christ, Paul, and David, and these 
are not mean authorities, on the inefficacy of works alone.” Upon 


the subject of the divinity of Christ, he makes large extracts from 
Paradise Lost, and then says, “The opinion of the Waldenses about 


Christ as the ‘ Word’ appear to e with those of Milton, and 
as it is stated in the G of St. ohn that ‘the Word was God,’ 
there seems reason to believe that these opinions are orthodox.” 
A little further on, he assigns, as a reason for giving an account of 
the Waldensian views on ecclesiastical policy, that “ there is much 
diversity of opinion a Se about the Church—some 
holding the principles of Laud the Archbishop, others those of 
Locke the philosopher.” At this point he is evidently struck by 
the conviction that this is not an exhaustive division, so he imme- 
diately names a third class—many not holding the opinions of 
either.” What, again, can be more measured and free from 
exaggeration than his illustration of “the difference of worship 
among Christians ”’ by the fact that, “if a coachman in London 
were to take a byterian by mistake to the Jesuit 
church near Grosvenor Square instead of the kirk near Portman 
Square, it is _ es le that before the latter had been five 
minutes in the ch of the Society of Jesus, although it might 


be performed,” and whether “by the key or fo ” Here we 
must take leave of Sir Charles M‘Grigor, with our thanks for 
the amusement he has afforded us; but before we we wish to 


baldi’s camp. We will back his letters against those of any 
of 
THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CHOLERA.* 


HE cholera is once more threatening to take ego of 
this country. Latent or declared, it lands at Hull, crosses 
from the east coast of the island to the west by railway, and all 
but establishes itself at Liverpool. It seems but too probable 
that before autumn has come and gone the ie may be 
rife in London and in many of our cities and towns. Are we 
better prepared for defence against this, its fourth invasion, than 
we were against the three that have preceded it? Are our foul 
laces purified, is our drainage less imperfect, are separate 
ospitals ready for the reception of those upon whom the 
malady may seize, has provision been made for a room-to- 
room visitation of the houses of the poor? To these questions 
our sanitary authorities may or may not be able to give a 
satisfactory reply. There remains another, of vital importance. 
Has any new and more hopeful method of dealing with this 
fearful disorder, when present, been suggested? To this the little 
book before us professes to give a very encouraging, because an 
affirmative, answer. 
—by which are here measures 
an particular drugs—it is requi at they square wi C) 
aatuak of the disorder, and that’ this fitness be certified by their 
success, The popular, which is also presumably the true, notion 
of the cause of cholera ascribes it to the influence of a material 
pon the tissues and functions of the human body. 


peaking generally, there are profuse discharges of a peculiar 


* Notes on Cholera: its Nature and its Treatment, By George Johnson, 
M.D., Lond., Fellow of the Royal of Physicians; Honorary Fellow 
of King’s College, London; Professor of Medicine in ee ae” 
Physician to King’s College Hospital. London: Longmans & Co. 1 
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fluid from the stomach and bowels, painful cramps of the | ness of the pulse, the two may seem to touch each other; jg 
muscles, rapid wasting, and what is called collapse, which is | other points they differ widely. A person exhausted ne 
characterized by a eold and blue skin, coldness even of the | blood, or by a long-continued drain upon that fluid, ig ip 8 state 
tongue and of the breath, a husky voice, a vanishing pulse, | that is very near to syneope. When the exhaustion js 
a corpse-like aspeet, and, in most cases, early death. The | if he assume the erect posture he faints outright, and 
ular explanation of this series of symptoms is of this kind. | unconscious, To walk, or stand, or even to sit up, ig gj 
Trike drain upon the body by the intestinal discharges deprives | impossible ; whereas, in the collapse of cholera, syncope ig 
the blood of its most fluid ingredients, rendering it thick, like | nigh unknown. ‘The patient, with death stam Me 
tveacle, and incapable of passing freely, if at all, through its upon his features, with no pulse to be felt at : 
natural channels; and thus, the circulation coming ultimately to a | with a blue and icy-cold skin, is not faint, but able wi 
stop, life stops also. Consistently with this view of the disease about the room, and to perform many of his usual function, 
the proper remedies would be such as are calculated to restore The exhausted man, if he recover, recovers slowly; the repair of 
animal warmth, to sustain or force on the flagging circulation, his impoverished blood is necessarily ‘a process, 
and, above all, to arrest that flux of watery or serous material to cholera patient rallies from his collapse at ance, if at all. He 
which the other symptoms, the coldness, the thickening and stag- | be in full collapse to-day, and convalescent the day after 
nation of the blood, and the imminent danger to life have been morrow, and apparently but little weakened by terrible 
plausibly attributed. And the drugs most likely to bring about disorder through which he has so recently passed. “TI have seq, 
these ends would be alcoholic stimulants, such as brandy, astrin- (says Mr. Graimger) a man stand at his door on Wednesday why 
= and opiates, aided by the application of external heat. on Monday was in perfect collapse.” Again, the way in which 
pon similar grounds the dilution of the thickened blood by remedies tell upon the two contrasted conditions is totally anj 
warm water injected into the veins was recommended, and has instructively unlike. The coldness and faintness of exhaustion 
been practised with marvellous though very transient good effects. are relieved at once by a glass of wine or brandy: the 
Here the theory of the morbid conditions and the remedies instantly acknowledges the virtue of the stimulus, But alee 
applied are indeed conformable to each other; but the result has stimulants do not warm or invigorate, even for a moment, the 
been very disappointing. The test has given a negative and patient in choleraie collapse: rather they seem to make matter 
raeful response. worse. Qn the other hand, blood-letting has often brought ma, 
‘he history of the operation of most poisons is this. They enter gllous relief under collapse, while to draw blood from a patient 
the body, are distributed by the blood, which they often greatly who is fainting from exhaustion would probably ensure hig 
alter and spoil, and (in virtue of that vis medicatrix nature which and would certainly vate his danger. In illustration of the 
the ancients believed in, which was seouted by a later school of effect of venesection, Dr. Johnson quotes the following case, 
value) are discharged as as possible through some of the —@p visiting my hospital in the morning, the European farri 
natural drains or outlets of the body. If the vital movements can reported to be ps Aon of cholera. I found that auieg in night | tee 
be kept up till this process of expulsion is complete, and there has drained of all the fluid portion of his blood. His appearance was sw. 
no permanent damage of vital parts, the poisoned man recovers. _prisingly altered; his respiration was oppressed ; the countenance sunk and 
‘The bearing of this accepted doctrine upon the proper treatment of flagging in each 
cholera is obvious. ‘The abundant discharges, which in this country | treacly matter." At‘leagth the blood flowed j-and by degrees theftashens 
it has hitherto been the aim of the physician to check or stay, are was exchanged for more of the hue of nature. ” Die: feerisr wae net of robust 
really evidence of the effort made by the natural powers to extrude _ health, but] bled him largely ; when he, whom not a moment before I thought 
the poison. To restrain them is to pen the poison and its products 4 dying man, stood up and exclaimed, “Sir, you have made a new man ¢ 
within the body, to fight against the conservative forces, and to do ™*-’ He is still alive and well. : 
what art can do to ensure the mortal agency of the poison. So far — Dr. Johnson putsthe natural question, “Isit possible to reconcile 
from striving to stop the discharges by opiates or by directly as- facts of this kind with the theory that the collapse of cholm 
tringent drugs, it is always right to permit, and even to encourage, results from a loss of the liquid constituents of the blood? If 
and it may sometimes be expedient to promote, them. This isthe Sir I. Mavtin’s hypothetical statement that his patient ‘ had bee 
substance of the new or revived method of treatment which the drained of all the fluid portion of his blood’ were an accurate 
cholera is affirmed to require. The theory of the disease corre- expression of facts, cam we conceive it possible that he could 
sponds with the theory of its cure; and the upshot is believed to have ‘made a new man’ of him by abstracting largely the blood 
be amply confirmative of their truth. But this matter needs and which remained in the vessels?” 
deserves a little further unfolding. __ What, then, is the explanation of the symptoms of —% 
In the epidemic of 1854, Dr. George Johnson, the Professor if they be not owing to a drain upon the blood? Dr. 
of Physic m the Medical School of King’s College, mortified son’s view of this matter is quite original, highly ingeni 
and disheartened by the ill-success of the practice them gene- extremely intevesting, aud most ably supported. He tells 
rally followed, resolved, after investigating afresh the phe- us what. are, unquestionably, the anatomical characters of that 
nomena of the disease, to make trial of another and opposite—in condition; the state, that 1s, of the internal ongans as & 
one word, of the evacuant—plan ; and in no long time he was able vealed after death under eollapse—and they are very rematk- 
to lay before the “ Treatment Committee ” of the General Board able. The left chambers of the heart, which naturally receive, 
of Health, then sitting, a statement showing a comparatively to transmit onwards, through the arteries, the blood that » 
small mortality under a series of attacks in which almost the traversing the huags, are found to be nearly empty; while the 
only drug employed was castor-oil. This method ran, however, right chambers, and the great bloodvessel which conveys the 
so counter to the eurrent prejudices that it found no favour with blood towards the lungs, are gorged and distended by black 
the Committee ; and acarefully written volume on the subject, blood. Following this vessel, called the pulmonary artery, into 
published by him in 1855, attracted little or no attention. The its subdivisions, they also are found to contain blood of the sme 
pest was gone or just going from among us, and the alarm and dark colour, But the ultimate tissues of the lungs themselves 
the interest it had excited departed with it. Since that time his appear unnaturally pale and bloodless. The stream of blood has 
convictions have been strengthened by further study and reflec- obviously suffered arrestin the small arteries, just before it reached 
tion ; and his matured views are briefly but clearly set forth, and , that wonderful network of minute channels which, being neither 
very ably vindicated, in the small work now under our review. arteries nor veins, but intermediate between the two, are called 
They claim the most serious consideration. capillaries. It is im these that the vital changes of the bedy ae 
Dr. Johnson shows that the evacuant plan, so far from being mainly transacted, We wish we could place before our readers the 
new, was first adopted, with favourable results, nearly half a cen- figured illustration of these facts which is prefixed to Dr. Johm- 
tury ago by English practitioners in India; ita professed object son’s book. 
being that of getting rid of offensive morbid secretions. He combats _ The question then is—Why has the circulating blood — 
the prevalent notion “that the worst symptoms are due to the here, and,by what means has it been brought toa stand? Wer 
drain of fluid from the blood,” and brings evidence of various the arrest of motion due to gradual thickening in consequence a 
kinds to prove that this theory is inconsistent with the acknow- the continued abstraction of its —_— portion, it would be found 
ledyed facts of the disease. remarks, in the first place, that stagnating in the capillaries, as well as in the arteries. It must be 
the alleged cause bears no direct proportion to the effect which is borne in mind that one characteristic symptom of cholera—that 
assigned to it, as it must do if the theory were true. It is even symptom which, irrespectively of the fatality of the diseas, 
affirmed by the most exact observers that the relation between _ renders it truly a disease to be dreaded—consists in very paiuful 
them, if any, is rather an inverse relation; that the severest and cramps of the larger muscles of the body. These contractions, it 
most intractable eases are those in which there is little or no dis- may be assumed, are uced by the choleraie poison, just a8 we 
charge from the alimentary canal. To quote one only of the know theyare producible by the poison of strychnine. Dr. Johneoa 
highest of these authorities. ‘It may confidently be asserted,” | supposes that a similar spasm or cramped state of the muscular fibres 
says Dr. Parkes, “that there is no one who has seen much of which embrace, and by their natural contractions regulate the size 
cholera who does not know that, exclusive of the mildest forms of of, the minute pulmonary arteries, is caused by the same cholerai¢ 
the disease, a case with little vomiting or purging is more malig- — — and bars these slender channels against the advancing 
nant and more rapidly fatal than one in which these are prominent | blood. The thickening of the blood is a consequence, and not # 
“symptoms.” It is a significant fact, telling in the same direction, | cause, of the collapse. Precisely in the same way does a similar 
t in cases of recovery, while the collapse is passing off, the | condition of the muscular fibres of the smaller air-tubes of the 
vomiting and purgi ¥* nevertheless continue. In truth, the | lungs constitute a fit of spasmodic asthma. 
supposed analogy between the collapse of cholera, in which is Surely this seems a reasonable theory. It is founded on a tree 
included almost the whole danger of the malady, and the state of | analogy; it is consistent with the symptoms noticed during hfe, 
body (for brevity’s sake let us call it exhaustion) which is pro- | and with the conditions discovered after death. Wem , there 
duced by an excessive drain of serous fluid from the blood, is a | fore, legitimately regard it, until fairly refuted, as a sound 08 © 
mistaken or false analogy. In one peint, the tenuity and weak- | a3 most ingenious and important theory. In truth, it derives 
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the fact that it unlocks, like the right 
intricacies of the disease. Thus 

key, —— of the systemic arteries accounts for the extinction 
alse at the wrist, for the cadaverous sinking in of the eye- 

of mors falling of the features, for the blueness and coldness of 
valle and for the absence of syncope. The circulation stops, 
the — debility of the heart, as in exhaustion, but in con- 
on a direct mechanical impediment to the onward 
blood. We can understand the impotence of 

‘ot this condition; and how, on the other hand, 


again the symptoms of collapse are for a time 
in, the voice is owing, not to 
pores but to the small volume of tidal air in the 
ratory currents. As but little venous blood reaches the lung 
a proper, there is but little demand for air to meet and de- 
carbonizeit. The iration accordingly becomes shallow, and 
the vocal pipe, feebly blown through, refuses to speak. Under the 
temporary impulse of the warm injections, the voice regains its 
usual tone and note. Once more, there are chemical and less 
obvious changes which receive their explanation from this theory, 
and further attest its The of 
onary capillaries being essen e sup 
— is proportionally reduced in quantity. Hence pd 
the stage of co there is defective oxygenation of the 
blood and of the various tissues of the body, coldness and 
blueness of the surface, diminished exhalation of carbonic acid, 
and suppression, nearly absolute, of bile and of urine—the chief 
constituents of bile, urine, and carbonic acid being all results of 
oxidation. That this is the correct explanation of the suppression 
of bile and urine during collapse is rendered all the more probable by 
the curious fact that, when a nursing mother becomes the subject of 
cholera, and falls into collapse, the secretion of milk continues un- 
checked. Now the chief constituents of milk—casein, sugar, oil, 
and water—may be obtained from the blood without the addition 
ox 

advanced by Dr. Johnson be well founded, it 
must be wrong to dam the choleraic poison and its products 
within the body. Even when those products have, in one sense, been 
from the system, they may produce highly noxious effects 

if they remain shut up in the stomach or bowels. Admitting, as 
we must, on the testimony of trustworthy observers, that a minute 
uantity of the morbid excretions swallowed with water may suffice 
uce the disease, a large quantity retained, through weak- 
ness of the expulsive powers or otherwise, can scarcely be 
Rather may we expect that its expulsion will tend to 
liberate the patient from danger and discomfort; just as the 
opening of large abscesses, and the discharge of foul pus and 
imprisoned gases, are often seen to rescue, as “7 =e a sick 
from apparently impending dissolution. If we erstand 

Dr. Johnson aright, he does not now, whatever may have been his 
earlier views, propose to excite discharges from the mucous sur- 
fave of the digestive canal, so much as to facilitate the removal 


recommendation of the evacuant plan 


must, after all, lie in its comparative success, and its worth will 
doubiless be put closely to the proof if the disease should again 
become prevalent in this country. 
The most plausible objection which has hitherto been offered | 


quien, or be hurried by aperients, into fatal collapse are 


tendency to into perilous collapse, are always less in - 
nto pos an in oper 
drags. On this point, as on ohn- 
rated are well deserving of and 
impartial id reaconings ving 


ARTS OF THE TOILET* 


Cooney begins his book with the Fall of Man and ends 
ai ahs some precepts for easy shaving. He apologizes for 
net being able to pursue the thread of his subject more Seathounaliy 

th “ the long and interesting periods, both ante-diluvial and 
me Prior to the commencement of written history ” ; but 
88 his volume is some eight hundred pages long already, we are very 

to excuse him for neglecting these periods. At all events, 


* The Toitet and Cosmetic Arts, in Ancient and Modern Times; with a 


the Different Theories of Beauty and Copious Allied 


i 
Rot §c. By Amold J. Govley. 


he takes us as far back as he conveniently can. Adam and Eve, it 
appears, were content with ‘‘ mere nal ablution, followed occa- 
sionally by simple adjustment of the hair with the fingers or with 
some exte ized implement, to keep it from falling over the face, 
to prevent it from matting together, or to free it when entangled. 
The fig-leaf, so fatal in its bearing upon the general weal of the 
race, was the germ of all the arts of toilet. It was “after the 
wwe produced by the calamity” of the Fall that “ fashion” 
1d its birth, so that even out of this apparently unredeemed 
evil good came. Still the early fashions were very simple. There 
is no authority for i our ancient mothers used ro 
or poudre-de-riz. “The only cosmetic that then tinted the 
beloved one’s cheek and _ was the genial sunshine; and 
the only jewels that decked her person were the diamonds that 
sparkled in her health-beaming eyes.” This easy simplicity, 
however, did not last. The Jews appear “to have been early 
characterised by a ilection for showy dress, for cosmetics,” &c., 
and even David finds nothing better to which to compare the 
communion of saints than “the ious ointment (pommade) upon 
the head that ran down upon beard.” Numerous other pas- 
sages are produced to show the same thing, and we are then taken 
aside to hear a longish digression about Eeypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Persia, with references to Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and a host of other illus- 


cellent writer is lost,” though we scarcely see that “this is 
the more remarkable as he did 
Augustus,” Diodorus is by no means the only writer 
age of Augustus whose works have been partially lost. Then we 
have a dashing summary of “the notorious Thomas 4 Beckett.” 
“This man was appointed by Henry II. to the highest offices in 
the State, and ended a wayward life by assassination.” As might 
have been supposed, Mr. Cooley has no s thy with the Round- 
heads, so called because they wore their hair “ cut absurdly close.” 
Still, what would he have said if he had known that Louis XIV. 
had only one bath throughout his whole reign, and that he found 
the experiment too distasteful to encourage him to repeat it? He 
does not see of calling James I. the British Solomon. This 
King’s “cele rity chiefly arose from his being a patron of religion and 
controversialist.” We should have more substantial confidence in 
Mr. Cooley’s familiarity with this vast expanse of historic know- 
ledge if he had not referred to one of Mr. G. P. R. James's novels 
as an authority, or quoted from Shakspeare as if he had been 
contemporary at once with C) Cymbeline, and Henry VIII. 
After trotting us through universal history, the author carries 
us into the domain of philosophy. Just as jesting Pilate asked 
what is truth, so jesting a ins the second division of his 
great work by asking what is Beauty. He then enwmerates the 
manifold answers that have been given to this perplexing question. 
The one indisputable fact at which we grasp, amid the chaos of 
conflicting opinion, is that Kant was “ the founder of the Kantian 
or Critical system of Philosophy.” This we take to be nearly as 
certain as that an archdeacon archidiaconal functions. 
Beyond this solitary fact, we ave at aloss to know what the highly 
rate investigation into what poets and metaphysicians have 
said about the ee ee except that the 
author has been at great pains to ect 


but two or 
three folds of blotti r. Again, an ex page begins with 
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| 
vie: Bg both by relaxing the spasm and un- 
bleeding te i ne heart, to restore the 
this explanation Dr. Johnson presses, plausibly enough, the 
Into effect of the injection of fluids into the veins of these 
: udes that they act chie relaxing, thro 
Pe hot othe of the The Hood thee 
| 
ant, the 
Matters trious ancients and moderns, very page is crammed with an 
ht maz. erudition at which the perfumers and hairdressers, for whose use 
| Patient the book may be supposed to be composed, will stand positively 
death, aghast. In one page Mr. Cooley expresses his deep regret about 
n of the | Diodorus Siculus, “that a large portion of the works of this ex- 
Cae, 
wa 
had be 
was sur- 
junk and 
| 
matters lodged there, by emetics, by draughts of tepid water, | 
or other diluents, or by castor oil, of which the action is both | Hq ; ; ; 
speedy and gentle. The | which personally he ws little or —. Ow can a writer 
who has undertaken to tell us something about cosmetics and the 
laws of adornment possibly persuade himself that his subject is 
advanced, or the interest of the reader kindled, by stating what 
Winckelmann or Hume or Kames thought about the ongin of | 
Dr. ’S teachings 1s the allegation that the diarrhoea, _ the idea of beauty, or 5 meer: as to the nature of the 
which is always very frequent during an epidemic of cholera, and toilet of Adam and Eve? Nothing can be much more incongruous 
which, in most instances, is really a mild form or an early and absurd than to find in the same page a statement—with 
Tee stage of that complaint, yields most readily to astringent and opiate | Which, by the way, we see mo reason to quarrel—that “ Aaes in 
; remedies; and that many cases which might otherwise r the nose, when troublesome, may be removed with the tweezers,” 
and then a quotation from “the poet” to the effect that “ The lips 
ope of woman out of roses take The tints with which they ever stain 
- : impugued by Dr. Johnson. Relying wpon his own experience, | themselves.” Mr. Cooley is like the elephant whose trunk can 
me which has been neither small nor pcan. Be gathered, and upon the | pull down a tree or pick up a pin with equal ease, only he never 
, he camoborative testimony of not a few of his professional brethren, | Seems to know when he is going to do one, and when the other. 
aust he affirms that both the duration of choleraic diarrhea, and its | He tells us with just the same air in one page that the Apollo 
\— that Belvidere is the transcendent model of beauty to all time, and 
nis | im the next that ladies should not wear any impervious sub- 
we | quotation poe; tien te goes 
talk about a beautifel mouth being “one that is moderately small 
r fibres and has a well-defined and gracetul outline,” while “dcautiful lips 
he size Po] are such as are gracefully moulded, neither thick nor thin, nor 
compvessed mor lax, and that are endowed with expression and 
tinted with the hues of health.” It will be seen from this that 
| Mr. Cooley is a master in the art of that cautious definition which 
does not commit one too far. Saying of a thing that it must not 
be too black nor yet too white, not too yo yet too little, does 
not, it is true, convey much information, it has the merit of 
not laying the definer open to disputatious cavilling. At the close 
— of the page which bas begun so poetically, we are left with the 
a mam | prosaic assurance that “the practice of placing the cigar or pipe 
at the side of the mouth is unmatural, and is regarded as 
‘snobbish’ in fashionable life.” It may be snobbish, or it may 
not, but in what exact sense can it be called unnatural ? 
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There are one or two other matters which surprise us as much 
in a book on the arts of the toilet as the slight history of 
Assyria and Babylonia. For instance, one is puzzled to know why 
the authorshould tell usall about the Tagliacotian operation or other 
rhinoplastic process, by which a man is fitted with an artificial 
nose. We cordially agree with him in his assertion that the loss 
or distortion of the nose occasions disfigurement; and probably 
the persons who think otherwise are so few that the point is 
searcely worth very prolonged discussion. “The ambition of 
every one,” as Mr. Cooley justly remarks, “ ap 

ess a nose, even though it be not the nose of beauty.” We 
Farther see that a man who is trying to replace a lost nose 
will be engaged in a strictly cosmetic or adorning business. 
Yet an affair of this sort, we should have fancied, hardly ranked 
as an art of the toilet. Certainly false hair and f teeth 
pn | find a place on any lady’s or gentleman’s dressing-table, 
and so in time false noses may come to lie by the side 
of the Alexandra curl and the chignon. Still, at present, the 
most accomplished gentleman’s gentleman might be justly sur- 
prised and indignant if his master required a certificate of 
thinoplastic skill, along with his more commonplace qualifica- 
tions. At all events, Mr. Cooley relates a thrilling incident, 
which we trust will check any tendency to unreasonableness 
among the noseless classes. A man had a nose put on in one 
of the hospitals with eminent success, ‘the nose being an ex- 
cellent one, but unfortunately scarcely of sufficient excellence to 
please the owner of it.” So this too fastidious connoisseur, or “ the 
party,” as Mr. Cooley prefers to call him, worried his excellent nose 
so much, and his mind so much, that he eventually died of erysipe- 
las, produced by the operation which was to have brought hi 
organ to a pitch of faultless perfection. This preposterous abuse 
of one of the noblest branches of the cosmetic art contains a 
lesson which ought not to be forgotten. Its moral should be 
written in letters of gold on every toilet-table in the land. 
Granting that the Tagliacotian operation is a part of the 
toilet, we understand why the writer should have digressed into a 
= view of the comparative merits of different kinds of noses. 

e follows apparently the classification which would place the 
straight Greek nose highest, above both the Roman and the cogi- 
tative or wide-nostrilled nose, but quotes without disapproval the 
writer who declared that he deemed it “as becoming to see a 
‘woman standing behind a good roomy nose as to contemplate a 
fair temple with a majestic portico.” 

Not less important than the nose is the hair, or, as Mr. Cooley 
more finely styles it, the “crinal ornament,” or the “ crinal appen- 

»” on the same elegant principles of composition which make 
him call a stout person a “porcine biped.” Of course here, as 
elsewhere, we are taken a long way back into history. As we 
turn to the index, we come casually on the heading “ Hairdressers 
in and before the Mosaic Age”; but the author’s views on this 
interesting little point we venture to leave to Bishop Colenso. We 
are assured that “the reputed beauty and the prodigious 
length and weight of the hair of Absalom the son of David, as 
recorded in the sacred text, would be sufficient to startle the most 
enthusiastic modern dandy that cultivates the crinal ornament of 
his person.” And it is very important, too, that we should be 
reminded or informed that in the year 755 Pope Anicetus forbade 
the — wear long hair. Coming down to our own times, 
“ it may be truly said that all persons except the most indolent, 
vulgar, and degraded, are more or less sedulous in their endeavours 
in private to improve their hair, and by tasteful arrangement to 
set it off to the best advantage.” Is not this putting the case a 
trifle too strongly? Are we really to sup that every gentle- 
man whom we meet with unadorned back-hair is indolent, vulgar, 
and degraded? Or that when we suppose a man to be reading 
and writing and thinking in his library he is in truth in his dressing- 
room before the mirror, sedulously endeavouring by tasteful 
arrangement to set off his hair to the best advantage? But we 
ought gladly to excuse any slight extravagances into which an 
author has been betrayed disinterested zeal for his subject. 
Cosmetics would seem to , in Mr, Cooley’s mind, along with 
poetics, mathematics, politics, ethics, and all those other arts 
which come under the great master science of Man. Hence his 
eagerness to co-ordinate it with history and philosophy. At the 
same time, to the general public this eagerness becomes rather irk- 
some. We are a great deal more anxious to hear what the author has 
to say about the best plan of treating early baldness, or a too dry 
state of the scalp, or on the use of unguents, than his opinion that 
hair-dressers were probably “imported from the monarchies by 
which the Jews were surrounded,” or that Adam and Eve occasion- 
ally adjusted their hair “ with their fingers or some extemporized 
implement.” This is the way in which vaulting literary ambi- 
tion constantly o’erleaps itself. There is an immense quantity 
of useful matter in the book, and if Mr. Cooley had only been 
content to write a useful little handbook containing all his pre- 
= and precepts for cleanliness and health, the world ought 
to have been very much obliged to him. Instead of that, he 
writes as if he were compiling the chronicles of the human race. 
It is almost incredible that any intelligent man could miss seeing 
that if le want to know who wrote the book of Job, or when 

. ascended the throne, or at what era Diodorus is 
supposed to have flourished, they will not go to a book on cosmetic 
art for the information. If, instead of eight hundred, he had given 
us only three hundred pages, and these without any history, he 


would have written a very serviceable book, 


TIPING TIEN-KWOH.* 


HIS is a book which, with a little more li 
T gularly interesting, and 


Revolution in China.”” He has been on terms of inti mt 
Chung-Wang and Shi-Wang and many other Wangs, 
os short of the great Tien-teh-ti-Ping-Wang himself 
has held a commission in their forces, and has had unusual oy. 
tunities of observing from within the strange fermentation whi 
is known to be taking place in the morbid body of the Chines 
Empire, though few Europeans have seen more than its occas} 
eruptions. Besides all this, “Lin-Le” has gone through 
wild personal adventures as are only to be found in places w 
piracy and pay in are established institutions, and where am 
gular warfare differs from piracy and brigandage only in its gigant 
scale. He has defended his ship against pirates and manday 
has negotiated with Custom-house officers through the medium 
a revolver, has stormed towns with the Tipings, has cut out steap. 
boats with an independent party of his own, and has been the hen 
of a most romantic and orthodox love-story. With such excellen; 
materials the book might have been better. Unluckily, Lin-Le og. 
not stick to any intelligible plan. First he gives us abit of his 
sonal history ; then he diverges into an account of the tenets of 
Tipingdom ; then he treats us to some details about the history of 
the struggle; and then, getting warm, he does that which ¢ 
Englishman from a colonial settlement feels it his bounden duty tj 
do—he denounces the conduct of sundry consuls and ministey 
and missionaries, and quotes despatches without mercy to su 
his assertions. , These various topics — up and 
again in a perplexing manner; either on the theory that we ought 
to be tempted through a barren waste of dupatcae b the oa 
a love-story in advance of us, or because he is so full of burni 
zeal that every turn of his narrative leads to an involuntary out- 
burst. With all these faults, however, the book is well worth 
reading by any one who takes an interest in some of the most 
extraordinary events of our time; and we must add that, although 
some of the incidents related are sufficiently startling, it impresses 
us on the whole with a belief in the general sincerity, as well s 
in the — spirit, of the writer. 

Lin-Le’s own adventures were determined partly by his 
thy for the Tipings and partly by his love for a Postage 3 
whom he describes in such terms as these :—“ Marie was 
lovely ; her complexion was a beautiful deep clear olive, the skin 
delicately soft, with the rich blood mantling through upon the 
slightest emotion; her eyes large, jet black, lustrous, almond- 
shaped,” &c. She reminds us of one of those heroines of 
Marryatt’s novels who are generally described in similar terms, 
and whose love affairs serve to give a little unity to the rather dis 
connected thread of the hero’s story. Lin-Le found her in the 


orthodox way; she came to his ship and begged him to emg : 
alrous 


her out of the way of her relations, who were endeavouring to 
her into an unpleasant match. He succeeded in this chiv 
proceeding. Some time afterwards she was carried off, i 
to rule, by one of her persecutors, in a lorcha. Lin-Le disco 


traces of her by a marvellous accident, and immediately gave chase _ 


in a smaller vessel. Then we have a scene where he comes up it 

a boat at night, looks in —— the cabin windows and distin- 

guishes the graceful form of his betrothed “lyi ng = a sofa-couch, 

and the table, meg pe every moveable article of furniture in the 
t 


cabin piled agai e door.” On the other side of the door, a 
we need h say, is a gentleman drinking freely, who rises and 
hisses through his teeth with fierce aspiration :—“ Carajo, =| 


proud beauty ; you scorn my love, do you? ” How Marie is 
and carried safe 


to the ritual of the Tiping Church, but with the addition of using 


family of the Tiping general Chung-Wang, whilst his most inti- 
mate friend Chung: Wang’ son-in-law. Lin-Le, m fact, 


Sz-Wang’s, another ‘Tiping official, where the ladies and litte 
were | with the wine. A little son 
Sz-Wang’s was put into his arms, and began to prattle the Lor 
Prayer in Chinese. The ladies took part in a general convers# 
and “about ten in the evening, after family prayers, ose the 
for the night.” Family prayers consisted of a chapter tom "™ 


* Tiping Ti : Revolution, By Lin 


| | information. The author states that it is written “ in beh at 
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=f Wang,” having been native instructor and catechist of the Londot Tiping 
. = Mission, had, it seems, assimilated the Tiping marriage service to atroci 
: that of the Church of England. A few months afterwards Mare the a 
was shot by her husband’s side in a sudden attack of the Chines sicken 
: = upon the forts at Nankin. cruelt 
e must admit that this story is a remarkable one, and more only t 
: over one which the sceptical reader ae to have received share 
= a certain quantity of embellishment. ithout attempting to de- upon 
' cide, from the internal evidence, upon its strict historical accuracy, siders 
we can only say that it is told circumstantially, and with oe rectio 
simplicity. One of its minor peculiarities is the light which * civilia 
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short extempore prayer from Sz-Wang. 
Bible, bymm, and admits, the Tiping religion was 
Upon eg “to qualify their shortcomings they subsequently 


defective; ‘ble in its full integrity, Old and New Testaments 
published, the baptism ; ’and they have a kind of 
inclusive, holy communion. “Every Sabbath they place 


n the altar as an offering to the Trinity.” They 
bam gen hom of burial, and various forms of prayer for 
a nt occasions; # translation of the Lord’s Prayer is hung up for 
differen of children, in large black characters on a white board, 
onghout the length and breadth of the be territory.’ 

a. rve the Sabbath strictly on our Saturday; and their 
ped oe are all dressed in black. Moreover, slavery is abolished ; 
cle have given up cramping the feet of their women, and poly- 
& is forbidden to the lower orders. If, in fact, we accepted 

:"Le’s report, we should believe that the Tiping movement was 

pts hristian, and, indeed, that its Christian character had 
bag obstacle to its success by shocking the prejudices of 
been the great J 
the great mass of the people. It is rather difficult doubtless to 
: of the real value of a creed which has been framed in 
comel imitation of Christianity, and to say how far the trans- 
planted doctrines may have and far pe are 
icatures introduced for political purposes. It is evident, 
pod even from Lin-Le’s glowing account, that the Tiping 
creed diverges very widely real — of 
rs in borrowing certain Christian doctrines seems to have 
oe wa foundation bt a theocracy bearing the same kind of 
po ig Christianity that Mahommedanism does to Judaism 

Tieng abui-tahuen, its chief founder, professed to have gone to 
heaven, and there to have received certain revelations which are 
described in the —— — called the Trimetral Classic. 
One of its verses says that the Deity 

Bade him Ping together with the elder brother, 
amely, Jesus, 
1 © co-operation of an; 
impish fiends or imps is the complimen term by which the 

There are certain other verses concerning “ the celestial mother” 

and the “ celestial elder brother’s wife,” which are more conclusive 
as to the low conception of the divine nature —— to the 

Tipi Lin-Le argues very anxiously that they re: y a 
higher reverence to the “ elder brother ” than to the Tien- ays 
quotes a remarkable proclamation in which it is said, “ You must 
not call me supreme, lest you should encroach upon the designa- 
tion of our Heavenly Father.” The tendency, however, of their 
creed is unmistakeable, although they have shown a characteristic 
Chinese skill in imitating the externals of Christian faith. A 
point upon which Lin-Le is even more anxious to establish their 
character is the humanity which he asserts them to have displayed. 
The provinces under their rule were, he declares, more prospero 
and exported more silk than they have done under the establish 
Government. Whenever he finds a village burnt, he discovers 
that the Imperialist troops burnt it themselves on their retreat. 
It is true that the Tipings massacred all the troops they could 
catch, or, as they put it, “exterminated a vast number of imps 
and demons”; but then they were massacred themselves when 
their turn came. The original Tipings were patriotic deliverers, 
“whatever excesses the besottedness of their spiritless countrymen 
may at a later period have driven their new levies to commit.” 
Then, of course, there are hordes of local banditti and camp- 
followers, who make convenient scapegoats; and when people 
were found who, having been subjects of the Tien-Wang, had 
- back to the — rule, there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that “many of them were decapitated and their property con- 
fiscated.” In the same way, villages that had gone over were burnt 
down and their inhabitants made to labour as coolies. These 
measures, Lin-Le confesses, “may appear harsh,” but the Im- 

is last is Lin-Le’s most effective argumen owever e 
Tipings may have been, their conduct in hardly have been more 
atrocious than that of the bloodthirsty scoundrels who acted as 
the allies of French and English soldiers. It is little short of 
sickening to read of the brutal disregard of life and the infernal 
cruelty exhibited by the Chinese, of which, unfortunately, there is 
only too good evidence; and it is unpleasant to think that some 
share in the responsibility for such atrocities may ibly rest 
upon the Englishmen who assisted them. Lin-Le, of course, con- 
siders that by taking the part we did towards crushing the insur- 
rection, we were destroying the best hopes for the conversion and 
civilization of the country. If we had only been neutral, a native 
Christian empire would, he thinks, by this time have been firmly 
established in China. That the movement included a certain amount 
of —— patriotic sentiment at its outset, there seems no reason 
bt seraky and the creed which was set up was the result of an 
tion, and, in some degree, of an appropriation of Christian 
diepliee’ bers it may be more than questionable whether its 
n Wo 
genuine Christianity. The mock system might have rather en- 
cumbered than cleared the ground, and the destruction of idols 
and m= upon which Lin-Le lays much stress, would not 
, Upon his own showing, that the movement rapi 
deteriorated, and never a is hold upon the aan of 
population, who appear to have submit passively to suc- 
cessive inflictions from Tipings and “demoniac imps.” The 


have been really favourable to the pro of 


destruction by European troops of the Tipi tenga 
bourhood of and the su’ upon them 

the semi-disciplined contingents er European officers, were 
apparently cient to drive them out of the country, without 
leaving a trace behind, except in the desolation of an incredibly 
cruel war. The final blow to their cause seems to have come 
from their own dissensions and treachery. These operations, how- 
ever, have by no means succeeded in setting the Imperial Govern- 
ment on its again. What with the Nienfei, the Mohammedan 
rebels, the “Honan filchers,” the remnants of the Tiping and 
various other rebels fighting on their own account, the unwieldy 
— seems to be rapidly tumbling to pieces. There can be no 
doubt that our policy should be to preserve a strict neutrality; 
and we should be only too glad of the riseof any genuine native power 
with the elements of permanent success. The Tipings hard] fulfilled 
those conditions. But it is certain that some of our officers ex- 
ceeded just limits in giving assistance to crush them, and placed 
themselves in a very <p when fighting in company with 
men who always clenched a victory by the most ferocious mas- 
sacres in cold blood and scandalous breaches of faith. Lin-Le’s 
book is worth notice as throwing some light upon a curious story, 
and as illustrating the anarchical state of society everywhere 
outside our treaty-ports; although it will be certainly wise to 
deductions from his conclusions, possibly 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M RENAN’S second work on the origin of Christianity 
¢ cannot be expected to create the same amount of sensa- 
tion as the first. The author's principles of criticism are now 
thoroughly known, and, in discussing the labours of the Apostles, 
he only carries out the ideas applied by him in his former treatise. 
It would, therefore, be needless to do more here than mention the 
publication of Les Apétres*, were it not that M. Renan has taken 
the opportunity of expressing in this new volume his views of 
proselytism and of religious ing. Let each one, he advises, 
remain quiet and comfortable in the Church where fate, provide: 

or his own intellectual tastes have placed bim; from that point 
observation let him enjoy the amusing and exciting spectacle 
afforded by the evolutions of our sublunary world; but, for God’s 
sake, never let him step out with the idea of gaining converts, 
Such a course would be in direct opposition to rules of culti- 
vated dilettantism. It would be easy to illustrate this doctrine of 
M. Renan’s by a number of quotations from his work; it is 
equally easy to show that it involves more than one totally un- 
warrantable assumption. It means, in the first place, that truth 
has no claims whatever upon us; and, in the second, that men 
are, and always will be, the slaves of prejudice. Now it strikes 
us that if a man, after considerable a mental exertion, 
has succeeded in attaining what he deliberately believes to be 
the truth, he is in duty bound not to keep it for himself, but 
to impart it to his fellow-creatures. This is so evident that 
M. Renan practically contradicts his own theory when he comes 
to explain the spread of Christianity throughout the Roman 
Empire. One of the best chapters of the volume is that in which 
the author describes the state of the heathen world at the time 
of the Apostles; but even that _ is disfi by perpetual 
allusions to our own time, and by hints that the Imperial régime 
is, after all, the best for philosophers and scholars. 

We have to notice the publication of a work of the highest merit, 
which takes us back to the very ground on which M. Renan 
earned his first laurels, We mean the French version of Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar f, the first instalment of which is now before 
us. ‘The difficult task of presenting the book to the French public 
has been entrusted to M. Michel » Professor of Philology at 
the Collége de France, and one of the most promising scholars of 
the present day. The translation is introduced by an excellent 
preface, in which M. Bréal gives us an account of the German 
professor’s life and writings, and justifies the labour he has him- 
self undertaken. He remarks that, although the science of 
language is every day more and more cultivated in France, yet 
no positive method of research has been adopted, and grammarians 
seem to be still groping about in the dark. The period of anarchy 
which all the inductive sciences must pass through has not yet 
been traversed by hilology, in France at least. The study of 
Bopp’s Grammar will contribute to bring about this good result, 
and to demolish the fanciful systems which are so injurious to the 
cause of true science. M. Bréal then shows that there is no 
reason why all philologists should attempt to extend their inves- 
tigations y Band ane e length and breadth of the field so ad- 
mirably explored by Bopp. Each subdivision of the Indo-European 
family of can be taken separately, and made the 
subject of distinct researches. M. Bréal's own notes will be 
found very few and far between. He has wisely thought that 
problems of lexicography could not be well discussed within the 
compass of — al appendices, and he prefers reserving for 
himself the privilege of examining se 'y several portions of 
the work he has so well translated. 

e foreign correspondence of the daily papers during the last ten 
years must have noticed the difficulties periodically arising from 


* Les Apétres. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Grammaire Comparée, M: Francois Bopp. Traduite par M. 


i etc. Par 
Michel Bréal. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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the question of Montenegro.* Are the Montenegrins really, as | M. Ernest Feydeau endeavours in his new volume* ty » 
they assert, independent of Turkey? Are they, on the contrary, | two propositions. The first is, that luxury is the necessary’ qr” 
as the Sublime Porte attempts to make out, a of the Ottoman | dition of all highly-civilized communities, and that only sta hg 
Empire, like the Danubian Principalities? This lem is still | and want of patriotism lead morose grumblers to ae 
unsettled, and we may say that it has not advanced one step since | against it. Luxury, he maintains, is high b 
the Conferences of 1856. Nevertheless, accoxding to M. Lenor- | it causes money to circulate, develops industry, ang 
mand, there can be no doubt whatever on the subject. De facto, | artisans ocew ied. Keeps 
the Montenegrins have enjoyed their independence for the last luxury, M. Feydeau asserts it is nothing compared 
two hundred years; de jure, they have been separately, and at | what the state of things must have been both at Rome pan 
various epochs, recognised by all the European Powers as perfectly | Athens, during the eg Oe of those two cities. His “ 
free. Such is the position maintained by M. Lenormand in a | proposition is, that civilization, peace, and material p second 
very interesting volume which deserves the attention of all persons ve destroyed the more masculine virtues amongst us, 
who wish to understand a much-vexed question. rendered ene of character almost a rarissima avis, [f 

M. Vulpian’s “Lectures on the Physiology of the Nervous | want to wring Sx these virtues (and it is desirable that they 
System ” + were delivered at the Musée d'Histoire Naturelle, and should come ), our only resource is war; not a war of a few 
are more generally interesting than might be supposed from the | months’ duration, conducted with all the courtesy and amenities of 
title. They are written in a particularly lucid manner, are full of modern times, but war on a large scale, including 
illustrative facts, and are not limited to the repetition of hackneyed | wholesale extermination, fire and sword let freely loose, 
remarks borrowed from other works on the same subject. Part | Ernest Feydeau must be greatly delighted with a state of the 
of these lectures appeared at first in the Revwe des Cowrs Publics, | political atmosphere which seems to promise a speedy return of 
but the whole course has been revised by the Professor, and | the masculine virtues he so ardently cherishes. 
published under his immediate superintendence. Mademoiselle de Malboissiéret did not anticipate the ulaity 

Amongst the scientific works of the present day we must also | which she is now enjoying exactly a century after her death, She 
assign a high place to Dy. Franz Leydig’s Traité d Histologie — , meg to have been a very remarkable young lady, accomplished 
Comparée, recently translated into French by M. Lahillonne.{ almost unto blue-stockingism, reading Herodotus and 
It is rather curious that Germany, hitherto deemed the country studying natural history under Valmont de Bomare, Writing 
par excellence of fanciful theories, should, in medical science as tragedies, and fond of amine on what was called a hundred yea 
well as in most others, have adopted as a foundation the strict | ago thédtres de socitté, er heart was equal to her unde. 
study of facts. Whilst the Paris medical teachers are fond—so ——. if we may judge from the correspondence now 
at least says M. Lahillonne—of speculating and of deuling in pro- | lished by the Marchioness de la Grange from the original 
babilities, their German confréres never lose sight of anatomy, and | An interesting biographical sketch of Mademoiselle de Malboissiing 
deduce all their conclusions from cntanion and physiological introduces the letters, and gives all necessary details respecting the 
data. Such, in particular, is the character of Dr. Leydig’s work. fair writer, her relations, and her friends. In these a oct 
It is a complete and most accurate history of the tissues of ments of an tnédit character are apt to be suspected; accordingly 
animals, M. Lahillonne has added a few o tions posterior we are invited tu satisfy ourselves respecting the authenticity of 
to the year 1857, when the original book was published, and a Laurette’s letters by examining the originals now in the possession 
number of wood-engravings illustrate the phenomena described. | of M. de la Grange. 

M. Edmond About continues to discourse, in the periodical press, | __M. Caselli remarks { that on the most im t questions the 
de omnibus rebus.§ His new volume begins with a fewilleton on philosophers of the present day are not a whit further advanced 
the late M. Dupin’s famous speech and on the extravagance of than were their forerunners two thousand years ago. For i 
modern luxury; he wanders throughout the domains of M. take the truth of the existence of God ; some admit it, others d 
Purgon, the fantastic regions of spirttasm, as it is called, and he it. The problem, we are thus led to conclude, is either still in 
even approaches dangerous subjects, such as liberty, strikes, self- suspense, or else it has been imperfectly studied, or, finally, it is 
government, &e. Whilst M. Prévost-Paradol cannot even dip his incapable of solution. The third alternative, M. Caselli obse 
= into the inkstand without conjuring up all the wrath of the is the least probable, for the human mind on all questions seeks 

inister of the Interior, M. Edmond About enjoys the privilege of certainty, not doubt. All .nodern systems of metaphysics ar 
saying very nearly what he likes on most topics. What is the | hay condemned by him from different points of view; yet, 
reason of this difference, unless we find it in the fact that the when he has led us to expect an entirely new and original theory, 
author of La Question Romaine treats every question im a banter- | that which he develops seems to us very much approximating to 
ing = which leads people to doubt whether he has any really modified Cartesianism. 
settled political opinions at all? Like M. Caselli, the author of the brochure entitled Déisme ¢ 

M. About is “the spoilt child of contemporary literature,” | Christianisme§ rejects revealed religion, and adopts views similar 
says M. Gustave Vapereau in the recent Livraison of his instructive | to those of the late Theodore Parker. Deists, he thinks, ought to 
and amusing Année Littéraire.|| And what a gallery of portraits this | seek their true stand-point in Christianity rationally cons 
Année Littéraire ig!—portraits, unfortunately, which are, with afew | and the crisis through which the French Protestant Church is 
exceptions, destined to be speedily forgotten. Who inafew months | now passing must tend to draw them gradually nearer and nearer 
will care for one out of the hundreds of plays registered under the | to the liberal representatives of the Huguenot community. The 
heading “ ThéAtre,”’ or for a single stanza out of the thousands ex- | book of M. Levallois, though a collection of newspaper articles, 
amined in the chapter entitled “Poésie”? It is curious, nevertheless, | deserves some notice as an element in the theological controversies 
to watch the progress of literature and philosophy amidst all the | of the day, and it may be described as embodying the views of 
political agitations of the day, and the review of intellectual | moderate rationalism. He professes to accept the Gospels; but 
mediocrity has its uses quite as much as if this eighth volume of | he divides them into two parts, asserting that the one represents 
the Année Littéraire revealed to us the existence of a new Homer the true idea of Christianity—an improved deism; whilst the 
or a modern Tacitus. | other, introducing the Messianic nvtion, is a mistake and a cor- 

With measured pace and slow, M. Louis de Viel-Castel takes us | ruption. He denies that the reformers of the Renaissance period 
through the history of the Bourbon Restoration. Two years, ever held “liberal” ideas, as these are now understood ; and he 
1820 and 1821, this ninth volume. The internal troubles | maintains that, if the French Protestants of the nineteenth century 
which reached their climax in the conspiracy of August 1gth, the | are welcomed by metaphysicians, it is in proportion as they have 
birth of the Duke de Bordeaux, the Revolutions of Spain and of | abandoned the traditions of their predecessors. 

Naples, and the Congress of Laybach—such are the principal facts | Under the general title Biographies Nationales, Messrs. Hachette 
related by the author. When finished, M. de Viel-Castel’s Histoire | have ~— the publication of a series of cheap volumes, which 
de la Restauration will probably take a conspicuous place among | seem to be carefully done, if we may judge from the specimen now 
the historical productions of the nineteenth century as a clear, | before us. It contains the biography of Bertrand Duguesclin, from 
impartial narrative, written with care, and with an accurate the pen of the well-known historian, M. Emile de Bonnechose.| 

knowledge of facts. It lacks colouring, perhaps, and does not | e members of the French Botanical Society are in the habit of 
rivet the reader’s attention like the brilliant volumes of M. Thiers. holding every year an extraordinary session, and of organizing & 
But this may be, to a certain extent, due to the subject. The scientific journey either over the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Vosges, 
years which ela between 1815 and 1830 offer neither and the Jura, or across the mountainous districts of Auvergne, 
tragic scenes at home nor the din of warfare abroad; all the | Brittany, or Alsace. Such a trip must be particularly in- 
interest is centred in the discussions of political assemblies, | structive to those who are able to take part in it, and it has 
the incidents of social life, and the manceuvres of diplomacy. | the advantage of establishing and strengthening friendly rela- 
Yet here, too, we find enough to interest us, and we watch with tions amongst persons seattered through the length and breadth 


curiosity the efforts made by a great nation to establish and con- | of the country. To such a ~~ the one | public owes the 
solidate Parliamentary Government. agreeable volume] published by M. Goumain-Comnille. It consists 
* Turcs et Monténégrins, Pax F. Lenormand. Paris: Dentu. Meurs, de la Littérature et dela Vertu. Par 
+ Lecons sur la Physiologic du Systéme Nereeux. Par A.Vulpian. Paris: | Peydeau. Paris: Lévy. 
Germer-Baillire. + Laurette de Malboissiére ; Lettres dune jeune Fille du Temps de Louis 
Traité Histologie Comparte de Homme et des Animauz. Par le Dr. | Paris: Didier. 
F. Leydig. Traduit par H. e. Paris: Germer-Baillidre. t La Philosophie et les Syst¢mes. Par A. Caselli. Paris: Didier. 
§ Causeries. Par Edmond About. 2° série, Paris and London: L. § Déisme et Christianisme. Par Jules Levallois. Paris: Germet- 
Hachette & Co. Baillitre. é 
L’ Année Littéraire et Dramatique. Par G. Vapereau. 8° année. Bertrand du Guesclin, Connétable de France et de Castille. Par de 
plis and London: L. Hachette & Co. | pocokon Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


|, Histoire de la Restasration. Pax M. Louis de Viel-Castel. Vol. 9. | Savoie, le Mont Cenis, et Italie Septentrionale, Voyage, Pat 
Paris: Lévy. | M. Goumain-Cornille. Paris: Durand. 
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to friends at home, and includes | 


ous ron Savoy, Mount Cenis, 
Dr. Boisduval bas added to it sundry details 
ferring more y to the natural history of the district. 

With Dr. Thieroelin we are carried far beyond the limits of a 

botanical tour; we go on board a ship, and, starting for 
a -fishery, travel round the globe. The ion for 
~ tadventure must be very strong indeed if it can resist the 
dials to which it had to submit in the case of the worthy doctor. 
ip lasted four years, and he returned to France having 
Jost his tions of curiosities, and his specimens of animals 
poth alive and stuffed ; of all his treasures he had nothing left 
but a black frock coat, purchased in Australia. Hissecond voyage 
as still more unfortunate. Having started for the coast of 
Africa, with the view of introducing some improvements in 
pale-fishery, he found himself obliged to return home, after 
be six months’ absence, sick of a fever caught at the mouth 
of the Niger; amd, moreover, di inted as to the efficacy 
of some of the nautical instruments on which he had most 
reckoned. .A third journey, begun m 1863, appears to have 
been attended with greater success. Dr. Thiercelin has ex- 
plored thoroughly the South Seas, and from Taiti he has for- 
warded the very eng chapters composing these two volumes.* 
Sketches of scenery, anecdotes, political remarks, scientific details, 
are here blended together in the happiest manner. Dr. Thier- 
celin is of opinion that the success of the English colonies is due 
more particularly to the fruitfulness of marriages amongst us, 
and he inveighs against celibacy with a vigour w, ich would have 
reflected pa 7 upon the Vicar of Wakefield himself. 

M. Jules Simon’s new work + may be considered as the corollary 
to those he has already published on liberty, education, and the 
working-classes. After having demonstrated the right of every 
man to independence, and defined the conditions, the advan- 

s, and the limits of freedom, he now goes on to illustrate 
one of the most important applications of the principle. The 
respective positions of workmen and masters have lon been a 
source of unnecessary irritation, and it still seems difficult to 
adjust satisfactorily the rights of both classes. There are, how- 
ever, certain preliminary truths which, if borne in mind on both 
sides, will go far to eflect a reconciliation. Labour and capital 
have the same origin and the same privileges; he who is a capi- 
talist to-day was yesterday a workman; the workman of to-day 
may be the capitalist of to-morrow; therefore the relations 
between both, instead of being those of antagonism, petty suspi- 
cion, and distrust, should be those of cordial friendship and 
mutual forbearance. M. Jules Simon starts from this axiom ; he 
then defines work, explains the different forms it assumes, and 
dwells particularly on the advantages of association. Besides 
the theoretical portion, which is the t in the present 
volume, there are various historical illustrations; and the reader 
will notice a chapter on the Socialist movement of 1848. The 
concluding pages are devoted to show the beneficial influence which 
intellectual pursuits have on manual labour, and the constant 
need which the hands have of the brain. 

We have not allowed ourselves much room to deal with re- 
cent publications of an imaginative character, but a few words 
will suffice for books which possess very little merit. The Roman 
dune Altesse t is the bi y of the Duke de Reichstadt diluted 
into @ romantic story. ae the title Une Derniére Passion §, M. 
Mario Uchard gives us a tale reminding us a little of George 
Sand’s famous novel Jacques. A lady married to an excellent, 
high-principled, accomplished cavalier, falls in love with another. 
She very properly endeavours to suppress her —— but in her 
effort to do so she becomes seriously ill, . Guillaume, the 
husband, finding out the cause of his wife’s wretehedness, procures 
a sentence of divorce, in order that the two lovers may be lawfully 
happy. Shortly afterwards the Lovelace to whom M. Guillaume 
has sacrificed hhis happiness dies, and Madame returns to her 
original spouse, preparing him first for her re-appearance by the 
following words, which would be irresistibly comical if they 
were not the quintessence of impudence :—“ Guillaume, I have no 
one left but you in the world!’ 


* Journal d'un Balvinier, Vi en Océanie. Par le Dr. Thiercelin. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
+ Le Travail, Par Jules Simon. Paris: Lacroix. 
} Le Roman d’une Altesse. Par Etienne Enault. Paris: Dentu. 
§ Une Dernitre Passion. Par Mario Uchard. Paris: Lévy. 


GNOR PIATIDS BENEFIT at the MONDAY POPULAR 
Admission, and Tickets Co.'s, 80 New 


Under the Immediate Patronage and Sanction of TL_LR.H, the PRINCE of WALES, and 
the PRINCESS ef WALES. 
W. G. CUSINS’ GRAND MORNING OROHESTRAL 
CONCERT, on 1866, f-past Flanover 
Rooms. On this cession Cusine will his New Pianoforte 
Orchestra. The Orchestra will be complete in every Department. Mr. 
and W.G.C 0s. 6d. 


Mr. W. G. i Addison, Bond Street 
the Rooms; and of Mr. W. G. Cusins, 33 N — a, ond 


R. KUHE begs to announce that his GRAND ANNUAL 
ERT will take place at St. James's Hall. on Monday, June 11, at 


and Sainton-Dolby ; 
Engel,’ Planetorve Mir 
r 
Sta (0s. Baleony, 
kets to be hi lers; Mr. Austin's 
Hall; and of Mr. Kuhe, 15 Somerset Street. Portman square, W. 


MESDAMES TITIENS, Dima de Murska, Liebhar Trebelli, 

Sinico, Harriers- end_Sainton-Dolby; MM. Gardoni, T. Ti 

Jules Lefort, Gassier, Scalesi, Santiey, Wieniawski, Piatti, Engel, and Ruhe wilt er arat Mr. 

KUMES GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT pn Monday, Juuc ll, 
M Ww. nedict.— stalls, 10s. 6@.; B. 


ikete to be had of all the Musiescllers; Br 
Austin's “Ticket Office, Hall; and of Kune: 15 Somerset Street, ‘poruman 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW ENTERTAIN- 
NT, “MRS. BROWN AT HOME AND ABR 
HALL. Every Evening, at Eight (except Saturday). 
Tickets at the Box Office daily from Eleven to Five; Mr. Mitchell's; and all Musicsellers’. 


TODARE’S FOUR HUNDRED and FIFTY-SECOND 


REPRESENTATION. — THEATRE of MYSTERY, Ecyption Hall. — 
Ic JISM, as 


STODARE'’S celebrated MARVELS of MAGIC and VENTRIL( 
him by command at Windsor Castle, before H.M. the Queen, November 21, 1865, an 
before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, June 6, 1865, and March 10, 1866. ‘The new 
MARVEL of MEOCA; the SPHINX ; and Stodare’s cei 

Every Evening at Eight; Wed: ys 

secured in advance at the Box-ottice, 

Mitchell's, Old Bond Street. Admiesion 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — The MARLBOROUGH 
DINNER will take place on Friday, June 29, at the Freemasons’ Tuvern, at Helf-past 

Seven o'clock. ‘The Rev. J.S8. THOMAS, the Bursar of Mariborough vin the Chair. 
Tickets, 12s. each (wine extra), can be had of the Honorary Secretaries, or of any Members of 


the Committee. 
mittee. 
C. Collins, Esq. Kitson, -» Oxford, 
| 
E. lume, Tucker, Oxford. 
JOHN FREELAND, Esq., South-Eastern es | Hon. Secs. 
A. ROBINSON, Esq., New College, Oxford, 


GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pull Mall Past, from 
Nine till Seven.— Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


(THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupil for t 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Squane, Terme 


Clit SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, and other EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—A MASTER of ARTS of Oxford, now in a Government Office (Author of a 

Civil Service Guide, and formerly a Pupil of Mr. D'Usaven), late Scholar and Exhibitioner of 

Finck In a Goverument Competition. READS with 
ns, and First in a Governmen’ on, 

‘Address, Oxom, care of Mr. Cornish, 297 High Holborn. — 


[DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE._Mr,. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High 
Wrangier, an Oxford Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters = 
able fur all the other Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON- 

xaminations fur each above, including the recent . Examination 
Wiltshire House, 8. John's Road, Brixton, 8. . 


[ND CEYLON, and HOME CIVIL SERVICES. 


NAVAL CADETS, &«.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Southsea.—More than 700 Pupils have entered Her Majesty's Serviee. 

Naval Cadet Examination of December last, One-Third (less one) of the Whole > 

of Successful Cancidates PASSED from the above. At THEE of the last FIVE Neval 

Cadet Examinations Pupils took the First places.— Address Dr. Srickrrwent, as above. 


(TUITION by the SEA, on the SOUTH COAST.—The 
Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Oamb.), Rector of * 
third is to work. Clussics, &c.,and French. 
BRIGHTON.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Assistant- 


Master in a Public School, and having a thorough knowledge Ps and German 
ired abroad), a few PUPILS the Public Schools, &c. 
Nev. F. J. N.,2 Ventnor Villas, Cliftonville. 


Bre SSELS.— Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, 130 Rue de Stassart 

(near the new Avenue of the Bois de la Cambre), reccives YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 

repared either for a Professional or Mercantile Lite, or for the Universities, Military 

Examinations. rse comprises Classics, Matirematies, Modern 
or terms and references, 


, or Civil Service Exe 
Publishers, Fleet Street. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, 47 and 48 Bedford 


.— The 

PROF ESSORS! of GEOGRAPHY will be Vacant at the end of the Session. 
7 ues! to send in Applications and Testimonials on or ‘ore Jume 36. 
are reapouting the Professorship may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
AN OLD RUGBEIAN, Graduate in Classical Honours, 


bridge, desires TUTORSHIP during August. Willing to Travel. — Apply 
D., near Darlington. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PRIVATE TUTOR of much Experience, who has gi 


West Buckland, South Molton, North Devens 
ADVOWSON for SALE.—A valuable ADVOWSON, in a 


tirern County. Several Seaside pl of access. tal 1 Stabling. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNION.—Jaell and Wieniawski, Second Time thi 
Season. —Tuesd 5, Quartett Trie, D minor 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hamovet Square. 


Jonnson, & Urron, 20 Austin Friars, London, 
HE MOOT ESTATE, DOWNTON, Wilts—a hi 
Land, with good 


‘roperty, comprising 170 Acres of rich Arable and Grass 


interesting P: 
FAMILY HOUSE end Out-Premises, and Seven Acres of charming Pleasure Grounds, inter- 
sected in every direction by a Labyrinth of Shady Walks, and Poputifully, versie wah 
shapes, large ish 
and an almost un — 
Court, terraced on the side of a conical hill, oy 
ming an Satate rich in 


Terraces, Avenues of lofty , massive Yews cut into fanciful 
‘ Fishing Island in the River Avon, ‘Lhree Ornamental Te 
' perfect specimen of an ancient Saxon 
' by adeep double entrenchment, supposed to be Roman the whole for: 
Antiquarian, Historical, 7 and a hi ‘or any 
or Gentieman of taste who would appreciate its features of extraordinary interest and beauty, 
as weil as value it for ite mere intrinsic Agricultural and Residential value.—Full particulars, 
with Plan and V can ve had of Messrs. T. A, nett & Co., 
Somersetshire; of Messrs, Purtes & Bennarr, Solicitors, are; and of Mesers. 


Red Lion Squ 
T 80 Sho will OFFER’ the to 


on 19h June next, if not 


‘86, june 2, 1966.) 
| | 
| Halt 
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Sune and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, ‘Richmond | 
COFFEE is NOW OPEN to the Public, — Families and | 

Apartments new Family Lay Seale, in order to avoid dis- | 


DAVID LAWRENCE, General a 


[THE LONDON JOINT-STOOK 
| May 1, 1966. 


HE LON ORATION pa 
LONDON ASSURANOE QORFORATION, te 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, B.C, soa? PALL 

Declaration ¢ of Bonus, Series oan einer: aw, 
~The an are examples of the amount of Bonus for the 


and Convalescents, w! 


e : Ben-Rhydding Siptien of the Midland and North-Eastern Railways being now 
Patients can come direct by Railway from all parts of England and Scotiand to Ben-Rhy 
~Rhydding, by 4 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.,M.D. Edin. My —For 

the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. ‘The Turkish Baths on a the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 

Establishment, lately exeated by Dr. STUMMES expressly for INVAL is 

the South-end of the ‘Town of Malvern, on the slopesof the Malvern Hills. It is 

—s by extensive Pleasure-Grounds, and abundantly supplied with the purest Water. 

we and various other Baths, and a spacious Billiard Room, atteched to the House.—Apply 
for Prospectus and Terms to Dr. Srummes, M.A., M.D., Priessnitz House, Malvern. 


| 
LAVERS & BARRAUD, Artists in Glass, W Wall Painting and | 


Mosaics, and D is 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; and at 93 Dida Street, Manchester. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
mn d Catal post free, 3s. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decora 
upon 


PICTUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE a at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 South ton Street, Strand. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. — Messrs. WATHERSTON & SON, 


+ Diamond Jewellers and Silversmiths, remestfslty invite i attention of the Nobility 


and Gentry visiting the Exhibition of the yal eir toc! 
Diamond _ and other Jewellery and Artistic = prepared ABR ~ for the approaching 
Season. Diamonds rearranged with care and 


WATHERSTUN & SON, 12 Pall Mall East, 8.W., adjoining the Royal Academy. 


BURROWS GLASSES. —Opera, Race, Field, and Marine, 
38. 6d., £6 68., &c. Catalogues grat 
iW. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street; WALES & McCULLOCH, % Cheapside. 


865, allotted to Life Policies on which Five Annual remanent 


25 £1 £3115 0 
| 45 1,000 5311 0 
a 55 1,000 7618 0 M4 0 0 
t 
BE and Forms of Proposal may be obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Aga, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. —Extensig, 
to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—24 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 


CHARLES 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION of DUTY— 
whether on tron Buildings, Furniture, or nt. per Annum is now charged on all Insurances 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Seertary, 


Lombard Street and Charing Cross, April 1866. 


AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATIOY, 
Established a.p. 1720, by Gon I., and confirmed by 


Chief Office, Rovar 29 Pate Matt, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
| CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
! 


Robert Barclay, Esa. — ae 
am Tetlow Hibbert, 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Tolland 
Edward James Daa Ee imson 
wari arn niell, rge Forbes 

William Davidson, Esq. Henry Nelson, aleol 
Thomas Dent, Esq. rd Josceline Wm. Percy, 
Alexander Druce ce, Esq. Charles Robinson, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Carrington Smith, 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, omes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. William ay es 

rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. arles Baring Young 


Lire, and Assorances on liberal terms. 
on. Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No Charge is made this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however smali 
Assurance may be. w a the 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

ral participation in Profits, with a guasent ested Capital Stock 
e advantages of modern practice, with t! ree securit of an hose resources 
ates by the experience of nearly a Cent: dah alt, as have bea 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be lorwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
THERMOMETE —This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
Togs as = ene ge accuracy. A Description sent free by post, orto be had on applicationat 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sy he above Medals have been awarded to SMITH, BECK, 

— who have REMOVED 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., “where they 
Show Koom large assortments of A 

jones wy and all classes of Optical, Meteorological, and ane Scientific Instruments 

and Apparatus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stamps 


<a NEW DERBY RACE GLASS, 50s., with Sling-case 
comulete, will show pone yom 4 the entire Race from the "Start " to the “ Coming in.” 
dd best Glass (a new model) ever offered to the Public. Sent 


e free od. rt of “the kingdom.—Post Office Orders payxble to W. CALLAGHAN, 
pin ol 23a New Bond Street, W. (corner of Conduit Street), Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Opera, Race, and Field Glasses made by VororLAnver, Vienna. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—OPERA GLASSES, in every 

variety of form and mounting, matchless for their great ym me wer and sharpness 

of definition. at CALLAGHAN’S, 23a New Bond Street, W. (corner of Conduit Street), Sole 

Agent for the celebrated Upera and Field Glasses by Vorertanosr, Vienna. 

T° SPORTSMEN.—HOLLAND’S NEW DIRECT- ACTION 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS are the best Guns out. They 


(GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62 KING WILLIAM STREET, London. 
Branca Orrices: 
Epinsurcn—2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Biamincuam—TEMPLE RO 
Grascow—30 ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Established 1837. 
All Settlements prompt and liberal. 


THE BUSINESS OF 1865 was in all Departments yo a in an 
Company's history, the Income amounting to upwards o han in any previous year of te 


BONUS.—The current Quinquennial period will ens on an 3ist December, 1967. The 
eb Bouus, declared in May 1863, was in reversionary value froin 30 to 60 per cent., according 
age. 
SECURITY TO ASSURERS.—The Life Reserve Fund amounts to upwards of Six Times 
the Annual Life Income. 
LOW PREMIUMS,—The Som 's Non-partici: Table is lower than that of almos. 
pany’ participating 


any other Office in 
TIIOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 
MMA2PIN, WEBB, & CO., 77 and 78 Oxford Street; o 


71 and 72 Cornhill. 


simplicity in their action the eoperty of close and Td shooting. The Cartridge = 
being easily recapped. and capable of being thrice reloaded, make these Guns the most 
economical in use. A Commotions Ground, with over requisite arrengement for a proper 
trial of the shooting Som of the Guns.—H. HOLLA , Gunmaker, 9 New Bond Street. 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, &c. — 


MILLER beg to the they, are constantly receiving Fresh Importa- 
these Useful Arie in Elegant Desig: Finish, and they respectfully submit them 
inthe Notice of the Nobility and Gen 


MILLER r4 SONS, 178 Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House. 
THE RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or Rain, NICOLL’S WATER- 


Streeter OVERCOA TS, One Guinea each. H.J.& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
Street, W.: 22 Cornhill, E.C. ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


qT DIA SHAWLS.—Just received, direct from Cashmere, 
several Cases of beautiful India Shawls, comprising fine Long and Squa Shawls, 
Worked Shawls, Gold Deihi and Umritzer Shawls, Silk vorked Delhi 

3, Scarfs, use Cloaks, Sole Agents in England for the Patent Armenian 
Shawl, ER & ‘ROGERS, 175, out 179 Regent Street. 


(CHIN TZ and SUMMER CURTAINS.—SEWELL & CO,’S 
Genta CHINTZES, in Brilliant Colourings, at 12}d. per Yard, are unrivalled for 
Cheapness; and their celebrated 
ARCADIAN CRETONNE is universally admired as the Perfection of Beauty. 
A Manufacturer's Stock of MUSLIN and LENO CURTAINS at very Reduced Prices. 
COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W 


A BE BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Illus- 
trative Sketches of CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE "UPHOLSTERY, 
The Stock, correspon 
ATKINSON & CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, LINEN DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, Londog. 


ding to the List, is marked in 


DEESSING-CASES and DESPATCH-BOXES. 
Dieser Wa -BAGS.—MAPPIN, WEBB, & CO., Mam- 


Dees WARRANT every Article sold by them, ond Exchange the same if not 


For Lapres. French Morocco, Real Morocco, 
Writing 3 OO 450 

Fon Strong Real Morocco. 
Large size, containing 13 most useful - - & 450 
Ditto, with Writing 3 550 


71 and 72 Cornhill, City; and 77 and 78 Oxford Street. 


K URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

with Priced FURNISHING LISI, gratis and post-free. ‘Chis List enumerates the 
Articles from all the various Departments of their Establishment, and is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, "Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedsing, Britannia Metal, Tin, and Brass Uioods, 
King William Street, 


Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &.—DEANE & CO., 46 
London Bridge. Established a.v. 1700. 


CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door toy ee Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong Room Doors. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 8t. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 16 MarketStreet, Manchester; 28 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, olverhampton. Illustrated Price Lists sent free. 


oe SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The Prize Medals 

y be seen Sole Office, 140 Strand. These 
RIGERATORS, or Ice Safes, fitted with Water-tanks and Filters, are Mane- 
factured by the Company in every variety on their own Premises, and can 
else. Ice-cream Ice-water Pitchers, Wine-coolers, Ice Pyramid Stands 


"THE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the Tone and Character 
to its appearance. They should be changed with the chan ing Seasons. 
ATKINSON . PRO: are prepared with the earliest Spring Stock of Curtains—the new 
Pekinette pes for Drawing and Dining Rooms. Pekin and Persian Cloths, Muslin, Lace, and 
Leno, with all the new Designs in this year's Chintzes. 
ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


THE SPRING STOCK OF CARPETS, 


EPLENISHED with the Newest Designs from the Best 
Makers, comprises FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMINSTER, 


ane ery kind of Material Hall or Passage, FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET 
or 
LINOLEUM. and KAMPTULICON. 


Table, Free: ing bg and everything connec! with Freezing of the 
Cheapest, most Modern, an eliable Character. Wenham Lake Ice delivered in Town for 
less than Id. per lb., or forwarded ong distance, by goods train, in packages of 28. 6d., 58. %!- 
and . without p aste, Lilustrated Price Lists free. ‘Che Company having 
no Agents, its Ice, &e. can only bev obtained at the Sole Office. 
WENUAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
d E ved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies ot d. cogs 


ED ING G ENVELOPE 
and Stamped with or yr Roe the atest Fas! 


OF F. nted 
At HENRY RODRIGUES" « 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from ville Street- 


L* ME SEE. What did I write on 
complete COPYING APPARATUS, LETTER, B00 


& CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


Street, London. 
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OXFORD. —The RANDOLP. recently erected, 1s 
} now OPEN for the reception of Families and Visitors. Wedding Breakfasts, Dinners, 
i , supplied. Wines of all kinds may be had from the Company's Wholesale Cellars. 
(see Wholesale List.) 
i GEORGE CURTIS, Secretary and Manager. 
=4 BEN-RHYDDING. Physician—WILLIAM MACLEOD, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Edinburgh. Surgeon THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., M.R.C.S. Edinburgh. 
ee -Rhydding, in consequence of the yearly increasing number of 
oes treatment can be arried ou im conjunction with tne family 
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